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BULBRALTERa. 
BULB RAD TU. 
THE RIVER. 
BY TEGNER, A SWEDISH PUET. 

In silence, where the new-born river wells, 

I sit, and watch the offspring of the sky; 
In rocky cradle yet the infant dwells, 

And sucks his mother cloud, which wanders by. 


Look! in the woods the heavenly child is growing, 
Dreams of the glories of his destined race; 

The sun and moon he clasps, while onward flowing, 
With passionate longing, in his young embrace. 


i 
| 


No more content beneath the pine-tree’s bough, 
No longer to the mountain cleiis he clings; 

The tumbling rocks how wild he chases now, 
How madly trom the precipice he springs ! 


! 


! 
e . : . | 
“Come, follow! follow!” to each stream he cries, 


“ From thirsty sands, from the sun’s scorching ray, 
Come, brothers! where the fruitful valley lies; | 
Down to ourcommon home I lead the way.” 
And all the rattling children of the rain | 
Hear and obey the young adventurer’s call; 
Like monarch-heart his sueam now swells amain, 
And woods and rocks before his fury fall. 


The conquering hero pours his dark blue waves 
O’er the wide plain, revered by every one; 

Gives the parched fields new life, whose sides he layes, 
Baptizes with hisname—and passes on. 


And poets’ songs are to Lis name addressed, 
Proud navies on his lordly waters ride, 
Rich cities hail himas a welcome guest, 
And iweadows, giad with flowers, cling to his side. 


They cannot hold him back; with eager haste 
Fair fields and glittering spires he hurries by ; 
Unceasingly rolls onward, and at last 
Sinks in his father’s bosom—there to die! 





SONNETS. 
BY WILLIAM DOWE. 

The sunset wanes, and o’er the horizon grey 
The golden radiance of the West is blent 

With those dun clouds’ felicitous array, 

Forming a bright sea in the firmament, 

And towering coasts, with bays, and isles, and capes: 
And thus my brain hath respite for a while, 

As, lost in reverie, gorgeous Fancy shapes 
Yon beautiful illusion, to beguile 

A still-recurring pain: methinks that here 
Some dreamed-of Grecian scene before me smiles, 

Where, sacred to her Epopee, or dear 
To all her thousand white mythologies, 

In Evening’s rosy light her shores and isles 
Sit glorious midst her old historic seas. 

Such scene as this, with semblance rare and bright 
Of seas, and coasts, and islets in the sky, 
in the calm evening haply meets the eye 

Of homeward fisherman, who from the height 

Of some grey crag above the Giant steep 
Of the columnar Causeway, marks afar, 

On the horizon of the lonely deep, 
That fairy vision by the vesper-star ; 

And ponders a hoar legend, evermore 
Heard solemn in the fisher’s smoky col, 

Of misty land in ocean wastes remote, } 
Where never venturous sea-boat touched the shore 
That, seldom seen, at times will charm the gaze 
Through the clear sunny eves of summer days. 




















A GLANCE UPON SPAIN. 
WITH A RECOLLECTION OF THE SIEGE OF CADIZ. 
‘Not all the blood at Talavera shed, 
Not all the marvels of Burossa’s fight, 
Not Albuera, lavish of the dead, 
Have won for Spain her well-atserted right.’ 

Spain is indeed the enigma of Europe, and the deplorable figure she is now 
exhibiting, after all the blood and treasure lavished to prop her up, induces a 
few words on the subject. A stiff Castilian may be ruffled at the view here 
taken of the utter degradation of his country at the present moment; but we 
can assure him that it is done with no invidious intention; on the contrary, it | 
is because we feel truly anxious for the re exaltation of so highly favoured and 
interesting a nation, that we put pen to paper. 

Of the evuntries bordering the Atlaatic, Spain was the most early and rapid 
in her advances towards civilisation and improvement ; and in almost the best 
ages of Rome, she furnished ingenious philosophers and authors. A high name 
for courage and perseverance was won in her struggles with the Goths, Suevi, 
and Alans; as well as in the long-sustained conflicts between Christian and 
Paynim, the Cross and the Crescent. To these chivalrous times succeeded 
other fortunes,—and resolute enterprise put extensive colonies and 4 new 
world into her possession ; insomuch, that the adage now applied to Britain's 
Queen, was then used forher sovereigns, viz., that the sun never set on their 
dominions. Still every epoch of ber career exhibits such mistaken policy, 
narrow views, misapplied charity, ill employed zeal, and misdirected efforts, 
that with advantages superior to what almost every other country in Europe | 
enjoys, she has always fallen below them in internal prosperity and happiness | 
So palpably has this been acting, that Frederick the Great, conversing with 
his War Minister, asked him, which country in Evrope he thought the most | 
difficult to ruin ! The monarch, perceiving the minister to be rather embarras- 
sed, answered for him ; ‘It is Spain; as its own government has for many } 
years endeavoured to ruin it .—but a!l in vain.’ The satire was not without | 
groond. Since the extinction of the influence of the Cortes in the seven- 
teenth century, the governing powers were almost entirely centred m the | 
crown; and the regal power could be little checked, eher by the people or 
the aristocracy. Bya glaringly defective administration, she had to sustain sad 
reverses abroad, and general misery at home; she was stripped of her Euro- 
pean poseessious—Portugal, Belyiom, Naples, Milan Sicily, and Sardinia; | 


while the English, seizing upon Mino:ca and Gibraltar, made an inroad intothe | 


| integrity of her own boundary. In a word, with the spoliating treaty of 


Utrecht, the fraternity of the quadruple alliance, the multiplication of unprin 
cipled taxes, and the withering tyranny of popery, Spain, though rich in natu- 
ral talent, natural opulence, aud natural valour, was smitten tothe dust The | 
genius and applicatioh of Charles II]. in some measure healed these wounds, 
and caused her to be again respected; for the administration was improved, 
trade and agriculture were promoted, the Jesuits expelled, and the claws of the 
odious inquisition psred. But unfortunately for Spain, these beneficial pro- 
ceediigs were wolully interrupted; the unheppy Bourbon family-compact in- 
volved her in the war between this country and France, daring the American 
contest; and it somehow or other has happened, that she never touches us 
provokingly without burning her fingers, or her monarch’s beard being singed 
Look to the Buccaneers and the conquetors of the invincible Armada—to Po- 
cock, Anson, St. Vincent, and Lord Nelson for illustration. In leaguing wih 
insurgent colonies, to bridle England rather than advance the rights of man, 
how little did those royal sages, Louis and Charles, perceive the levelling les- 
sons they were then yiving to their own subjects ! 

At the time of taking this most impolitic step,Charles TIL. had actually 
worked Spain into the foremost rank again. Besides the vigilant administra. 
tion of civil affairs, he regenerated the Army, priding himself more in efficien- 
cy than numbers; still, meluding 6000 Marines and 3000 Walloons, it amount- 


| ed to 50,000 Infantry, 23,000 militia, 4.800 Veterans, and 8,700 Cavalry ; 


which, with Arullery, Swiss, and Irish, ran 1 up to about 100,000 men. But 
the restoration of the Spanish navy was a principal and laudable object of the 
King’s energy ; for his {ather, and the three Philips, had let it sink into a 
most deplorable obscurity, although it had acted a first part among the navies 
of Europe, whether in the spirit of discovery, or its bearing in war. In this, 
it is hinted, that he had an eye to annoy poor old England; take notice, it is 
a Frenchman who speaks, for Burgoanne has it:—* An implacable enemy to 
England, ever since the imperious lesson she gave him at Naples, end moreo 


| ver religiously attached to the glory of his house, he was not tardy in joining 


us.’ Be this as it may, at the moment of this u:fortunate ‘joining,’ he had 
reformed the arsenals, established marine colleges, and encouraged nautical 


| talentin all its ramifications ; and bis navy—boasting some of the finest ships 


in the wor'd—consisted of 65 sail of the line, 3¥ frigates, 15 xebecs, and 10 
bombs, besides smaller vessels. But the family-compact led to the best and | 
shortest method of reducing these numbers; for in about a couple of years he | 
was severely punished by the general interruption of Spanish commerce, by 
the capture of some richly-laden galleons, by the expenses and disgrace be- 
fore Gibraltar, and by the caption and destruction of a score of her resuscitated 
navy, among which were the following crack men-of-war :— 

SHIPS. 


GUNB, CAPTORS. 
Phenix, 80 Tekenby Rodney, Jan 16, 1780 ' 
San Michel, 72 ~=Ran asbore at Gibraltar, Oct. 10,1782. 
Minorca, 70 
Princessa, 70> Taken by Rodney, Jan. 16, 1780. 
Diligente, 70 | 
San Julien, 70) . 
Sen Eegenio, 10 Do., but wrecked near Cadiz. 
San Domingo, 70 Blown up in the above action. 
a —- ho Foundered with all hands, 1781. 
Guispuscaio, 64 Taken by Rodney, 8th Jan., 1780. 


But after all, Charles got pretty well out of the scrape, and returned to his 
more useful avocations, bestirring himself in various departments until the fell 
serjeant overtook him. His son, though not a genius, would probably have 
gone in his father’s steps—as well as he could—but he had a wife; and moreo. | 
ver, the storm of the French Revolution threw him into irremediable disaster. | 
At first, Spain volunteered into the crusade against France, and spontaneously 
contributed seventy-three millions of francs to carry on the war, but as the | 
‘Royal Wittol’ chose to trust his affairs to the management of that empty- | 
headed fellow Godoy*, a hymiliating submission to General Dugommier was | 
the consequence. In an evil day of 1796, atreaty of alliance offensive and | 
defensive was ratified betweev France and Spain, for the professed object of | 
ruining England. Here was a pretty medley! An old and absolute monarchy, | 
in the embrace of liberty-and-equality demagogues; bigoted worshippers of | 
saints, leagued with adorers of the Paphian representative of Reason; slaves 
of the Inquisition with destroyers of convents, a member of the guillotined | 
Bourbons in strict amity with the murderers! There seemed to be an awful | 
judgment upon that most unholy alliance, for from that ill-omened hour has | 
Spain run a career of ruia and misfortune. Between its inauspicious advent | 
and the treaty of Amiens, a brief period of four years, she lost Trinidad and | 
Minorca, was harassed along all her coasts, her colonial trade was entirely in- 
terrupted, her taxes and debts grievously increased, ninety privateers and hun- | 
dreds of merchantmen taken, and of her proud navy sixty-five vessels of war 
were torn from her, amung which we may instance, as the finest models of 
their time— | 


SHIPS GUNS. 
Salvador del Mundo li2) > . fa al ae } 
say al 11g ¢ Taken by Sir J. Jervis, Feb. 14,1797. | 

| Real Carlos 112 &; } 
San Hermenegildo 112 t Burnt by Sir J. Saumarez, July 12, 1801. | 
San Nicolas 80 Taken by Sir J. Jervis, Feb. 14, 1797. 
Sar Vincente 80 
Gallardo 74 Burnt at Trinidad, Feb. 17, 1797. 
Arrogante 74 
San Damas 74 Taken by Admiral Harvey, Feb. 17, 1797. 
San Ysidro 74 Taken by Sir J. Jervis, Feb. 14, 1797 
San Antonio 74 Taken by Sir J, Saumaez, July 12, 1801. 


The embrace of her fraternal neighbcur psralysed poor Spain, who cut but a 
very so-so figure among the European Powers during the peace—armed truce 
—or whatever else it was—of Amiens. So when hostilities recommenced be- 
tween England and France, in 1803, we all looked to the Spaniards — 
them to be as moch a matter of course, as if the family-compact still swaye 
the courts of Paris and Madrid. Spain, however, was a little coy, and did not 
immediately enter the lists, purchasing her permission to remain neutral by a 
monthly tribute of five millions of francs to Napoleon. This, however, was 
an indirect alliance, by which the sinews of war were strengthened ; and the 
British Cabinet finding that she also violated th:t neutrality which she was 
bound to observe, and having substantial reason for inferring that the Court of 
Madrid only waited for the safe arrivals of certain carracks freighted with the 
precious metals of South America, to declare war against England, they took 








* We afterwards saw this ‘ fellow’ at Rome, living with his royal frends. It | 
may interest some o({ our veteran subaiterns, to mark the mimion of fortune’s 
rise : — 


| the passengers who were returning from South 





Fntered the Life Guards as a pivate 1787 
Made Geicon Major lv 
Made an Exempt 1789 
Adjutant-General of the Guards,and Grand Cross of Charies IIT. 1791 
Lieutenant-General of the Army, Knight of the Golden Pieece, and 
Duke of Alcudia 17% 
Prince of Peace 17% 
Genera) *simo by sea ar 4 land 1802 
Admiral of Spain and ‘he Indies 17 
Fool and tool of Napeleon 1804 


| devowon of the people was dreadfully conspicuous 


the bold measure of ordering the seizure of those ships. How far the exigence 
of the case jastified such an tnfraction of international law, we shall not stop to 
inquire; suffice it here to say, that the execution of the order was confided to 
our excellent friend Sir Graham Moore, brother to the martyrof Coruna. Ac- 
cident is said to have had a great share in thisappointment, if so, she certainly 
evinced greater discrimination than usual, for prudence, courage, firmness, and 
homanity were here united. Well did Moore perform his duty, alike to his 
country and the vanquished ; and, we can fearlessly assert, without the advan- 
tageous return which was bruited about, thanks to the absorbing Drowts of Ad- 
miraity. Having received his instructions, away he started \o cruise off Cape 
St. Mary's, after the ‘dollar frigates,’ as Jack yeleped them; where they had 
only waited a couple of days when the doomed ships hove in sight, on the 
morning of Ogtober Sih, 1804. A general chase was ordered, whieh, as the 
Spaniards were advancing, soon brought the opposite lines rear each other. 
This was the respective force »— 


Eneuisu 


Spaniel 
Indefatigable 44 Capt. G. Moore Medve 40 
| Lively 38 —— G E Hammond | La Mercedes 36 ¢ Under Rear-Ad. 
Medusa 32 —— Sir J. Gore La Fama 14 ( Boustamente 
Amphion 32 —— S. Satton | La Clara a 


The English force, though certainly more than sufficient for its purpore, was 
not Napoleo ic enough for our liking, since we would leave nothing to chanee ; 
our Minister knew of four ships being expected, and shoul! therefore have 
sent sic to meet them, by which the couniry’s stake would have been surer 
played, the loss of life would have been less, and the Spanish Admiral might 
have been justified in surrendering without appealing to arme, where resisiance 
would be fruitless. As it was, it could not be expected that the Spaniards 
would yield to a force sv equal tv their own. As the two squadrons approached 
each other, the ‘dollar frigetes’ formed the line of batte ahead, and cominued 
to stand in for Cadiz; on this, Capt Moore fired a shot across the Medee's 
fore foot, and on her shortening sail in consequence, sent a boat on board to 
acquaint Admiral Bustamente that he was ordered to detain the squadron, 
which he hoped to do without bloodshed. Of course this wasa waste of words, 
the action was speedily openo’, and was fought with mutual spirt—one pon? 
animated by the desire uf possession, and the other defending themselves obst 
nately to regain their homes. Iw a short time, to the grief of both assailers 
and assailed, the Mercedes blew up with a tremendous explosion. and 240 of ber 
crew were instantly and miserably sacrificed. This melancholy diraster greatly 
increased the odds against the Spaniards; bot «till they fought with great 
bravery, until forther opposition was useless, when they sorrendered, The 
object of our officers bring detention only, their fire was principally directed to 
the rigging of their opponents ; still it was found that, exclusive of the Mercedes” 
crew, they bed 20 men kil ed, and 80 wounded, while our loss was only two 


| killed and ewwen wounded. 


The freights of the captured ships yielded nearly a million sterling, whieh, 
with the treasure lost in the Mercedes, was dealing a severe blow to the imme- 
diate resources of France, even though it was necessarily through the sides of 
Spain. But whether this act of ‘ detention’ was warrantable under the ciroum- 
stances or not, one feature of the case demands particular statement. A 
merica to their native land in 
the treasure ships, was Capt. Alvear, of the Spanish navy. This gentleman, 


' with his wife and sevea children (chiefly daughters nearly grown up), had em- 


barked on board the ili-fsted Mercedes, carrying with hima fortune estimacd at 
about 30,000/ the gradual savings of thirty years as a merchant in the colo- 
nies. Shortly before this unloeked-for battle began, he had, with his oldest sou 
gone on board the Medéc, and there in a few minutes he was an agonized spec- 
tator of the dreadful catastrophe that burled his property, bis children bis 
wife to instant destruction. Thi excited the deepest sympathy in every 
breast: the unbappy officer was received with all possible kindness by his late 
foes, and whatever consolation he could receive, was attentively administered : 
and the British Government, to atone all in their power, restored to him, out 
of the prize-proceeds, the sum of 30,000/, 

Thus opened the Dollar War . and the incident afforded a fairish pretext te 
French deelamation against England's naval tyranny, perfidy, and all that; 
and Spain forthwith issued @ furious manifesto, declaring war against the des- 
pot of the sea, But whether their cause was right or wrong, itso ha 
that the fortunes of Spain got worse and worse under their new relations: be- 
fore they could well look round, theit commerce was cut up in every quarter, 
their traders blown about like chaff before « hurricane, and upwards of one 
hundred of their privateers captured ‘Then, as to the navy, that object of un- 
ceasing care and expense, Calder seized a couple of heavy line-of,battle ships 
from it—the San Kafael 84, and Firme, 74—and perhaps might have had 
more ; while Nelson, at one fell swoop, besides crippling and almost destroy- 
ing many others, sevtled the bearings of the following goodly men-of- 
war :-— 


sHirs. GUNS, COMMANDERS. 
Santiesima Trinidad 136 Rear-Admiral Cisneros. 
Ei Reije 100 Cemmodore Macdonel. 
Neptuno a4 “4 Valdes. 
Argonauta 80 ve Parejas. 
San Ildefonso 74 Captain Bargas. 

8. Jaan Nepomuceno 74 "  — Charruca. 
B.hama 74 Gelliano 
Monarca 74 “4 Argumosa, 

8. Francisco d' Assis 74 " de Flores. 
San Augustin 74 "  — Cagigal. 


This was a death-blow to the marine of Spain, for what Nelson left undene 
was completed by her own wretched imbecility and mismanagement. In 1806 
she was an acknowledged first-rate naval power, with a fleet of 50 sail of the 
line, 40 spanking frigates, and 100 smaller vessels: now their nautical charac- 
ter in gone, and though they boast of having 3 line-of-batile ships, it would 
throw them all aback to fit one out and send ber to res. The rest of the na- 
val force consists of 3 frigates, 2 sioops, 7 brigs, aad 8 schooners ; her arsenals 
ruined, and naval colleges destroyed. What a fall! 

Meantime fresh troubles were brewing for Iberia. The court, as we have 
seen, began by opposing the French Revolution, and then basely truckled to its 
fomenters. Their subservience to Galle mearures continued till they were so 
far prostrated and wheedied, as to admit their fraternal siles into all their 
strongholds, and exhibit a striking picture of the wolf andthe lamb. At 
length, in 1808, the coquetting between Napoleon and the Spanish Bovrbons 
closed at Bayonne, with a display of weakness, craft, meanness, violence, im- 
morality, and—if such phrase may be used on so lofty « theme—downright 
rascality, greater perhaps than had ever before been exemplified Charles and 
bis very worthy son Ferdinand, ceded all thei rights im Spain and the Indies to 
the crafty Corsican, who thereupon ¢ nferred the crown upon bie brother Jo- 
seph Napoleon now seemed to have all the tramp-cards in bis own hand ; bat 
the game was not yet won, and |ime soon proved that his extravagant ambition 
had both blinded and deceived him 

While this unexpexted and perfidious drama was being acted at Bayonne, 
the French had so exesperatea the Spaniards, that the feelings of the nation 
were roused against them. On the 24 of May, 1608.4 sangumary conflict 
took place between the unarmed inhabitants of Medrit, and the numerous 
French occupation-corps of well-appointed soldiers, in whieh the indomitable 
Notwithstanding the ia- 
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human slaughter afterwards made of them by Murat, in hope of intimidation, 
the example set by tie capital was electric, and the long gathering tempest of 
ish indignation broke forth in every province, to the infinite disinay of the 
Corsican’s divan. Never yet did a nation, so treacherously deserted by its 
magnates, and so widely scattered, rally so unanimously, and with so much 
alacrity around the standard of their country. The effect was quickly felt, 
Moncey was repulsed with loss from before Valencia—Duhesme was foiled in 
an atiempt on Gerona—Dupont was signally defeated at Baylen*—and a 
French squadron, under Admural Rosily, was compelied to surrender within the 
harbour of Cadiz, which it was presumed to be in possession of. In this gal- 
lant outbreak “all were noble, save nobility.” 
Such be the soos of Spain, and strange her fate ! 
They fight for freedom who were never free; 
A kingiess people for a nerveless state. 
Her vassals combat when her chieftains flee.” 

The arduous, though somewhat disjointed, onaipe ote commenced which, 
every sound thinker must admit, led to the ruin of Napoleon's fortunes- In 
this serious and egregiows blunaer, his iorward baste, inpolicy, and perfidy, ex- 
cited that general insurrection which commanded the admiration of the world 
But the rising of the Spaniards was not the brushing away of gossamer. At 
the time that the bare-faced farce was being enacted at Bayonne, the devoied 
kingdom was considered by the *Jupiter-Scapin’ to be hamsrrung. By what 
was considered a master-piece of his policy, the flower of the Spanish army 
were serving under bis banners in the north of Europe; and the high-minded 
Marquis de ia Romanat was effectually ed up. The tron frontier of Spain on 
the north-east was in the hands of French garrisons; and they occupied the 
key-foriresses of Figueras, Barcelona, St. Sebastian, and Pampeluna, The 
capital and the greater per of the interior were overrun by 80,000 choice 
troops, commanded by officers of experience and ability, who had been admit- 
ted under the notable pretext of nes Portugal for Spain : 

* The streets were fill’d ; 
The creaking nuisance lurk'd in every nook ; 
Nor pslaces, nor even chambers, ‘scaped : 
And the land stank, so numerous was the fry.” 

On the other side, the Spaniards, without arms, without ammunition, and 
without a public treasury, were abandoned by their Governmeot, and left 
wholly to themselves. Nor was this all—many of their grandees and other 
persons of high distinction, tu whom they might look up for bringing the re- 
sources of the monarchy into one uniform direction, they had reason to con- 
siver as traitors to the country; and as the bands of society were broken 
asunder, there was no visible mode of combination. Yet, under all these cir- 
cumstances, they did not hesitate to enter on a conflict with the wost numer- 
ous and most warlike nation of Europe, led by officers inured to victory. This 
enthusiasm was exalted and deliberate, and worthy of the best days of Spain : 
her Lievn was indeed aroused— 

Ya deepierto ne su letargo de las Espanas el Leon 
Y, con rugidus espantosos, cubri la tierra de pavor.” 

Meantime the Spanish patriots—dispensing with the forms of making peace 
—immediately opened their ports to England, and claimed her alliance,—and 
the step was met by England with warmth, alacrity, and generosity. Fortun- 
ately Sir Arthur Wellesiey, who bad earned high military character in India, 
was at hand, and was sent to give succour to the Portuguese and Spaniards. 
This was the opening of that brilliant career which placed him A 1 among the 
Generals of his age,and carried his army to Paris,—a consummation undreamt- 
of even by the most sanguine ; yet itso happened, that both Sir Harry Bur- 
rard and Sir Hew Dalrymple assumed the command, and his army was actua ly 
under three Commanders-in-Chief within twenty-four hours. Sir Arthur land- 
ed in Mondego Bay in August, 1808, ond defeated Juno:’s forces at Roleia and 
Vimiera within a week, which insured the evacuation of Portugal; but the ad- 
vantages of the expedition and battles were partly lost in the ricketty Conven- 
tion of Cintra, to the utter indignation of all Englend, A formal scioccherna 
took place, which ended in a slight rap on Sir Hew Dalrymple’s knuckles, and 
an indirect censure on Sir Arthur. But asthe defeat of Junot was only a 


——_- 


—the infatuation, credulity, and presumption of John Hookham Frere. Moore 
was buried in his uniform on the ramparts of Corunna, where a handsome free. 
stone monument was placed over his remaius by the Marquis de la Romana: 
ard we were shown a spot on the battlefield, where he was struck by the fatal 
cannon-ball, on which were slight indications for preparing to erect another 
memorial ; but the worthy citizens of Corunna never fulfilled their professions. 

The memorable retreat of Sir John Moore saved Spain from the complete 
subjugation which then threatened her. Buonaparte was withdrawn from the 
south, where he had promised to plant his eagles on the towers of Cadiz ana 
Lisbon; and the movement of the English so haracsed and diminished the num 
ber of his troops, as to prevent the possibility of making any progress for several 
months. But the war continued with unabated fury in every corner of the 
Peninsula. The Spaniards, being much inferior in,trairing, equipping, and in 
diseipliue to the French, were invariably defeated in, the open field; but the 
French remained masters only of the places which they occupied, where hordes 
of guerillas, an unlooked-for plague, continually surrounded and harassed them ; 
insomuch that their very sentinels felt insecure. Noline of communication was 
ssfe for the French; their couriers were intercepted, their convoys and their 
supplies cut off, their means of support frequently failed, and they were dis- 
pirited by petty but very senguinary encounters ; and the names of the Empe- 
cinado, Baron d’Erolles, the two Minas, Porlier, Cuviliaz, Rodriguez, and 
others, were the terror of the French. Their number was, moreover, thinned 
by the obstinate defence made by the people of Saragossa, Gerona, and other 
towns; and they were almost without sustenance and plunder. This was 
altogether against the French military creed: a people, poor, ignorant, and 
fanatical—so inferior in numbers, method, and other elements of power, to their 
oppunents—ought to have been easily subdued, especially as the government 
had already struck. But somehow the Spaniards would neither be quelled by 
force nor by surprise: and the invaders were not long in finding that, besides 
entirely mistaking the character of the people, their infallible Buonaparte had 
committed a wolul oversight regarding the means of supporting numerous 
bouvies of troops in Spain; that he judged from the general grounds of excel- 
lence of soil and climate, without taking other obviously essential points into 
consideration, of which one of no mean importance under the circumstances 
was, the uniform rule of the Spaniards, to make no prpvision beyond their 
present wants. Jn the midst of these unpleasant discoveries, the French were 
still more taken aback when they found Eng and determined to spread her «gis 
over the land, and that men, arms, and munitions of every description, were 
most liverally voted by her Parliament. 

When the English took the field, two objects chiefly occupied the French 
Generals—the reconquest of Portugal, and the march over the Sierra Morena 
to Cadiz; possession of the last city heing deemed of at least as much import- 
ance as that of Madrid itself. The former was prevented by the admirable 
tactics of Sir Arthur Wellesley, whose Fabian policy withered Massena, the 
‘spoiled child of victory.’ Sir Arthur advanced into Castile, and overthrew 
King Joseph, and Marshals Victor and Jourdan, at Talavera, in July, 1809; 
but afer the defeat of the Spanish General Arizaga—who had quitted a strong- 
hold in the Sierra Morena to be beaten—the field of Ocana was won by the 
French, which in a manner opened the road to Cadiz. In January, 1810, De- 
solles and Gazan took the pass of Despenaperros ; Sebastiani stocmed the 
detile of St. Estavan and took the bridges of the Guadalquiver (Wad-al Kibeer) ; 
Andalusia was overrun, and the cities of Jaen, Cordova, and Seville were 
taken. ‘Thus, at the close of 1809, ail the fortresses of Spain, save Cadiz, had 
fallen into the hands of the enemy, and all her principal armies had been de- 
feated and dispersed. The grand design, therefore, was the reduction of Cadiz, 
the most important point in Spain; and rery nearly had the French accom- 
plished that design with rapidity and ease, through the treachery of the con 
temptible Junta. These fellows had gone through the farce of retreating 
thither on the capture of Seville ; but, as Soult confidentially wrote to Berthier, 
it was only for the designed purpose of being in a situation to treat and capitu- 
late. 

Cadiz was now all but bagged; when one of those unforeseen accidents 
which truly merit the name of providential, saved the city mediately, and ulti- 
mately the cause of Spain. On the irruption of the French into Andalusia, 





mediate object of the British Army, it marched from Lisbon, under the com 
mand of General Sir John Moore, to the assistance of the Spanish patriots, on 
the 27th October, er nearly two months after the unhappy Convention at 
Cintra. 

The unanimity of spirit which had prompted Spain to start up simultancous 
ly and without concert, now began to flag and hang fire. At first a common 
sense of danger induced the several Juntas to act with union and zeal ; but 
when the ladrone troops were worsted, the capital rescued, and the intrusive 
King and his parasites had been driven almust to the foot of the Pyrenees, then 
discord threw her apple in, and local interests, jealousy, and petty intrignes, 
usurped the place of patriotism ; and each province, with its own governing 
body, stood alone, acting on varying opinions as to the form of government to 
be adopted.} At length a Central Junta was installed at Aranjuez on the 27th 
of September, and the Count of Fiorida-blanca was chosen President. Its first 
measure was a solemn proclamation of Ferdinand VII, “el amado,” which, 
though upholding the cause of an unworthy loon, was a damper upon the regal 

retensious of the intruder, and a broad hint to Crapaud that there was no Jve- 

ing in the matter. Such was the position of affairs wher. Sir John Moore en- 
tered Spain, under orders to march through the country with his face towards 
Burgos, which was the rendezvous of the British troops; not only of those 
now under the command of that officer, but of those with which he was to be 
reinforced from England. ‘The British Government were, however, deplora- 
oly ignorant both of the French force in Spain and the real state of that coun- 
try ; and the spirit which belonged principally to the lower orders was pre- 
sumed to be the gallant bearing of the universal Spanish nation. When the 
tidings were first imported into England, public dinners, lengthy speeches, and 
other features of London mummery took place; and the merchants, as usual 
on every political change, prepared to glut markets with their manufactures, 
when the would-be purchasers had empty purses. There were—as the poet 
has it—other fish to fry. 

The retreat of King Joseph, the advance of the British, the organization of 
the patriots, and the numerous French losses and crosses, disturbed even the 
salons of Paris; and on the 8th of November Buonaparte himself entered Spain, 
with snch ample reinforcements that his armies made a total of nearly 200,000 
men. The influence and effect of this exertion were suon apparent ; especially 
as Soult had already attacked and defeated the centre of the great Spanish 
army on the 10th of October. Victor's and Lefebvre's victories at Espinosa 
and Reynosa, on the Lith, had opened the way to the Asturias and the north- 
ern coast; and on the 23d Lannes defeated Castanos and Palafox near Tu- 
dela. The mountain-pass of Somo-Sierra was taken by assault by the French 
and Poles under Buonaparte, who thereupon laid the high road to the capital 
open, and advanced within sight of it, when he hauled his wind again. Plenty 
of French, however, appeared before Madrid, which being rotten at the core- 
immediately surrendered. 

Doring this time Sir John Moore, who was at Salamanca, found his force of 
25,000 men opposed to the victorious French armies, which were rapidly ad- 
vancing to cut off his escape. Giving up all hope of the defence of Portugal, 
he commenced a precipitate retreat upon Corunna, closely pursued by 70 000 
French, part of which pursuit was led by Napoleon. [t was a time of dreadful 
hardship and privation for the British ; for a great part of the road lay through 
bleak mountains covered with snow, affording so scanty a supply of provisions, 
that the troops were sometimes two days without tasting any food, drenched 
with rain, and worn out with cold and fatigue. Still they presented an un- 
daunted frort to the enemy, who had not to boast of having won a single trophy. 
At length they reached Corunna, but. owing to contrary winds, many of the 
transports had not yet arrived from Vigo, or they would have beeu embarked 
without molestation : for the Admiralty had provided a strong squadron of men- 
of-war,—including three three-deckers, an 80 gun ship, and six of 74 guns—to 
cover the retreat of our troops, in case ofareverse But the enemy quickly 
assembled on the surrounding heights, and, therefore, Sir John, with prompt 
decision, prepared for action, by occupying a small chain of hills, whence the 
hostile forces were separated by a valley. He was attacked on the 16th Janu- 
ary, 1809, by Soult and Ney, at the head of superior forces, and he fell at the 
very moment when his army had gained the victory. The battle ceased in the 
evening, when our army occupied a more forward position than it had held before 
the attack The embarkation of the sick and wounded, the artillery and stores, 
and, finally, of the whole army, was conducted with perfect regularity ; but the 
efforte of the seamen were laborious, and embarrassed both by bad weather and 
the enemy's constant fire from the heights. 
restored to their native shores; but the loss in the disastrous march had 
amounted to upwards of 5000 men, 5000 horses, al! the ammunition, all the 
stores and camp equipage, andthe military chest. Barrels full of dollars were 
staved and — over rocks into ravines and rivers. 

Thos fell Sir John Moore—a victim to the treachery of the everlasting! y-in- 
famous Morla,—and, we are compelled to add, albeit he has eaten salt with us 
—_—___- 


* rhe defeat and surrender of Dupont wasa desperate blow to French vanity 
On arriving in France the poor Genera! was brought to a summary court-martial, forth- 
with condemned to death, and shot by torch-light. ; 

t The masterly rescue of Romana and about 10,000 men at Nyborg, in Denmark, 


bythe late Sir Richard Keats,on the lith of August, 1808, was a scanto to the | 


rench. 
t At an official discussion a worthy Spaniard proposed that the English consti utio: 
should be heid in view , on which General Clarke, the favourite of aj certain part, 
here, and the yiehler of many fields, exclaimed, *‘ What ' England ' Give us the coa 
stutution of Algiers first.’ 


Nearly 20,000 men were thus | 


Castanos, the victor of Baylen, who kuew, or strongly suspected the traitorous 
designs of the Junia, dispatched a confidential letter to the Duke of Albu- 
querque commanding the army in Estramadura, apprising him of hisdanger, and 
urging him to proceed with the utmost rapidity to the Isla de Leon, ad there- 
by save the expected prize from the Gallic clutches. Now, the Duke’s in. 
structions from the hopeful Junta, commanded him to march in a direction 
which, at this momentous crisis, would have been fatal to him, his army, and 
| the cause of Spain; but on the receipt of Castauos’ timely notice, he in- 
stantly perceived the state of the case, and resolved to frustrate the French 
and the traitors. By this time he found, that the enemy had made good their 
progress through the western chai of the supposed impracticable passes of the 
Sierra Morena, and that there was no time to lose. He therefore immediately 
put his troops in motion, crossed the Guadalquiver below Penaflor, with about 
12,000 men, marched rapidly by Carmona, Utrera, and Xeres, to Cadiz, where 
to the delight of all true Spaniards, he arrived on the 3d of February, 1810 
During this unlooked-for movement, the French were up in arms, and hotly 
pursued the Duke; but the celerity of the march both astonished and worsted 
them. 

Thus was the Spanish cause saved by the two most meritorious and most 
successful of the patriot Generals, and the two most ill-treated. Albuquerque 
was shamelully driven from his command by the paltry but infamous Junta ; 
and Castanos was thwarted, bullied and finally superseded. * 

At the time of Albuquerque's masterly movement, there were not above a 
thousand troops of the line to defend the Isla de Leon; and the public mind 
was depressed by the battle of Ocana, and the consequent advance of the 
French. The Duke’s fortunate arrival, without the loss of a man, created a 
widely different feeling, and patriotism, order, and energy were everywhere 
revived. For some months there had been a fine spirit abroad,—every men 
capable of bearing arms without an exception of classes or conditions, came 
forward ; and the clergy, the monks, the rich and the poor, the old and the 
young, the officers and the privates, were to be seen working at the defences 
with the utmost unanimity and alacrity, while others were closely occupied in 
collecting provisions and stores, and establishing hospitals and magazines ; 

4000 British troops, and 2700 Portuguese from Gibraltar and Lisbon, had 
been received into the Isla; and the Spanish fleet was placed under the direc- 
tion of Rear-Admiral Purvis, whose flag was flying on board the Atlas, of 74 
guns. While the Spaniards were thus employed, the English seamen were 
incessantly engaged in getting the ships from the inner harbour into the bay, 
and in blowing up the forts and batteries along the east side of the harbour. 
Scarcely were these services accomplished, before the French arrived, who, 
having the mortification to perceive that the key of Spain was not vet to be 
touched, occupied San Lucar, Rota, Santa Maria, Puerto Real, Chiclana and 
Medina Sidonia, thereby making a sort of circumvallation around the Isla de 
Leon on the land side from sea to sea. ‘T'hus, in three days after the happy 
advent of Albuquerque, was Cadiz regularly invested by King Joseph in per- 
son, with an army of 50,000 men. 

It is here necessary vo try back a little, in order to get at, to use the noted 
phrase of Talleyrand, le commencement de la fin. 

When the explosion of indignant patriotism burst forth in the mass of the 
Spanish people, they looked to England for support, and that support England 
gave in the most cordial, prompt and efficacious manner. The Governor of 
, Gibraltar sent a force, under Major-General Spencer, to concert with Rear- 
Admiral Purvis such measures as circumstances might render necessary for 

the advantage of the cause, at Cadiz. Those officers immediately circulated 
certain papers, with invitations to various descriptions of persons. No reply 
| was however given, the Marquis de Solano being averse to commencing hos- 
tilities against the French; for which he fell a victim to the fury of the popn- 
lace, who literally tore him to pieces. The Junta now sent off to the British 
Commanders, intimating their desire of peace with the British empire, ‘ hav- 
ing always loved it ;’ the reply on our part, June 3d, particularly stipu'ated 
that the French ships—which had taken possession of the harbour,and used the 
dockyard and the stores at Caraccas as their own—should be made over to us. 
But the Spaniards, feeling themselves quite adequate to the task, declined to 
accept of the proffered assistance, or allow their new friends to interfere in the 
capture of those vessels, declaring that they themselves were in sufficient force 
to reduce their quondam ally, whom they afterwards attacked, and compelled 
| ‘o yield at discretion. The French Admiral, Rosily, who at first mouthed ne 
| se rend pas, offered to quit the bay, ‘provided the British would permit him ;’ 

such an inadmissible tender only provuked a renewal of the cannonade. See- 

| ing that with our squadron looking on, there was no chance of escape, he next 
proposed to dismantle and disarm hie ships, and keep his people on board, 
without showing any colours; but no terms except those of unconditional 
surrender would be listened to; and this the animated movements in the gun 
and mortar boa's, and in the batteries, soon brought about, for on the 14th, 
| Spanish colours were displayed on board the following ships :— 











Neptune, S4 guns. Argonaute, 74 guns. 
Piuton, 74“ Algeésiras, “™ * 
Heros, 74 = Cornélie, 40 * 


And a brig-corvette. 


| * The Duke of Wellington resented the superseding of Castanos as an insult to him- 
self; * I judge,’ said he, ‘that it is intended to carry on the war against the Bi hops in 
Galicia, for which I conclude that Castanos and Giron are not considered fit instru- 


ments.’ 








December 9 


immediately admitted into the harbour 
most joyful acclamations, albe for eleven years, with the lonepiead a 
trace of Amieus, it had closely biockaded Cadiz: but during the same time 


The British squadron was 


the Spaniards had had may opportunities of finding that 
and humanity, were virtues pretty well penstinnd ‘by ae Conmecbon “ 
grand entertainment was given by Admire! de Narva te the officers of the Brit- 
ish squadron, at which a numerous assemblage of the highest ranks attended 
It was a singular spectacle,—the chiefs of a blockading fleet, objects of the 
enthusiastic hospitality of the blockaded, without the forms of peace be 
entered upon! At the upper end of the spacious hall, where dinner a 
served, were displayed the flags of England and Spain salcier, the cross june- 
tion being tied in a true-lover’s knot, as well as their flies. On each person's 
plate a printed paper was found, containing a poetic allusion to the union of 
the national colours, which was read by one of the party amidst the loudest 
acclamations and vivas. It is thus Englished— 


Srain and Brrratn, famed in story, 
Now unite to crush the foe ; 

Dauntless nations, crown'd with glory, 
Lay the blood-stained tyrant low. 


Vain the threat—the gasconade— 
Vain the Triple Flag’s unfurled ; 

England lends her succuuring aid, 
in mercy to a falling world ! 


The upstart Corsican shall mourn 
The vengeance of our brave ally ; 
The motto on our banners borne 
Is * Deatu or Victory.” 





From the Dublin University Magazine. 
THE NAVY—LIFE OF KEPPEL. 
( Continued.) 

Anson, in his official report, says they were engaged for an hour and a half 
within less than pistol-shot, and that fifty-eight of ihe enemy were slain, and 
eighty-three wounded. His statement of the effect of the Ceuturion’s fire 
shows how well his men were practised. The galleon’s masts and rigging were 
shot io pieces, and one hundred and fifty shot passed through her hull. The 
Centurion lost but fifteen killed, and sixteen wounded The galleon having 
struck, proved to be Nuestra Senora de Cava Donga, so called trom the cave 
in the Asturias, where Palayo sought shelter with his Goths. She had on 
board upwards of a million and a half of doilars, besides other money. D iting 
the action Keppel’s station was on the main ceck—the scene of the greatest 
carnage; and his more immediate duty was, we are told, that of aide-de-camp 
to the commodore, ‘vho, pleased with his conduct, made him at once a lieuten- 
ant. They brought the galleon to China, and Keppel accompanied the com- 
modore on a visit of ten days to Canton. When there before, Keppel had no- 
ticed the falsehoods and evasions which, he says, ‘the Chinese are very guilty 
of telling.” They had now, in their intercourse with the authorities, a new ex- 
perience of all these, but were at last successful, owing, it is fair to add, to 
the gratitude of the Chinese. A fire which threatened to destroy a great pert 
of the city was arrested and extinguished through the exertions of Anson and 
his boats’ crew; and the viceroy having received them in state, grante J all 
their requests. On their return home, the Centurion, favoured by a fog, ran 
through the French fleet, and on the 15th of June, 1744, anchored at Spi.head : 
thus terminating a voyage which had lasted three years and nine montis, and 
‘evincing,’ says its narrator, * this important truth—that though pruden:e, in- 
trepidity, and perseverance united, are not exempted from the blows of alverse 
fortune, yet’in along series of transactione, they usually rive superiorto its power, 
and in the end rarely fail of proving successful.’ 

Keppel, as we have seen, set out on this voyage well prepared to avail him- 





self of its advantages, and he accordingly returned not only an experienced 
seaman, but also a highly informed and well-trained officer. In addition to nau- 
| tical acquirements, he had learned, what was then not enough attended to, 
| the importance of discipline. He had seen the value of attention to gunnery 
| —Anson having always had regard to this, and especially when preparing to 
meet the galleon, knowing that he must chiefly rely on it, he had nis men con- 
tinually practised. Keppel's ships were ever afterwards remarkable for their 
well directed fire. Anson had also revived the practice of close fighting, and 
Keppel, remembering his lessons, the more perhaps because he liked them, 
fought his ships when he could, within pistol-shot. 

Keppel, on his return, sought for no interval o! rest. As soon as the Centu- 
rion was paid off, he applied to the admiralty for employment, and was appoint- 
edto the Dreadnought, Captain the Hon. Edward Boscawen ;* but did not 
remain there long, being given a s!oop, made a commander, and sailing two days 
after that in charge of a convoy. He was again, at the close of this year, that 
in which he returned with Anson, promoted to be a post-captain ; and though 
he thus attained this rank at the early age of twenty, his advancement excited 
no jealousy, being, as was well known, deserved. His name was now often 
brought before the public, his ship being distinguished by activity in taking 
prizes. He was given the Maidstone, a fifty gun ship, which, while eagerly 
pursuing a brigantine, he had the misfortune to lose, being wrecked off the coast 
of France, and with his crew made prisoners. His own account of the matter 
is, that ‘he had his fortune before his eyes, but that eagerness and a bad pilot 
put an end to it.’ The shipwreck took place off the Pelliers rocks, on the isl- 
and of Noirmoutier, off the coast of Britteny, between Nantz and the isle of 
Diese. In justice to Keppel we shall state, in his own words, how it occurred, 
and an extract from a letter to Anson will enable us to do this. The letter 
begins with stating that he had sent off two prizes to England, and was en- 
gaged in chasing a third: 

‘I plied,’ he says, ‘ the whole night, and in the morning at five, I saw three 
sail, two of which I took by twelve o'clock; and seeing eight more coming 
down upon me, I chased them, when they hauled from me; but the largest of 
them edged down a little across me, as if to succour the rest, and appeared a 
very great ship, for which reason I chased her. I had an old pilot on board for 
Sir Peter Warren, besides my own ; he said he would cut the ship off very well, 
and that he knew the coast. Unfortunately for me we drew very near the 
chase, who still appeared large. At last I got within musket-shot, and fired 
two or three guns at him, which he did not mind. The castle fired over me; 
about which time the old pilot said, ‘ We must haul off.’ I then directed the 
starboard brace to be hauled in, starboarded the helm, and hauled the larboard 
tacks on board; which was done briskly, and without the least confusion. I 
then asked the man in the weather-channel what water he had; he said five 
fathoms, which startled me much, as! had not heard before of the shallowness 
of water, being so intent upon my chace; at the same time I was uneasy, un- 
less people should have thought it was the castle [ stood in fear of ; so between 
chase and castle, my ruin has been effected. We struck upon the rocks of the 
Pelliers, two min:tes after the man in the channel toid me five fathom. I im- 
mediately directed the helm a-weather, and wore her off ; and then the pilot 
made me luff again; and in five minutes more we struck with such violence, 
that everybody thought that the ship would have gone to pieces. I believe the 
first stroke drove her starboard bow in. It now being impossible to save his 
majesty’s ship, I directed the masts to be cut away, and began to think of sav- 
ing his majesty’s subjects. I sent my little four-oared boat on shore with 
Frenchmen, and an officer of Marines, who talked French, to beg assistance, 
which was given. The next day the weather was so bad that the boatscould not 
get on board, but they took the rafts that our people were upop, which were 
tossing about at the mercy of the sea.’—Vol. i, p. 95, 96. 

Keppel and his crew were sent prisoners to Nantz. He engaged himself in 
studying French; and at the end of five weeks returned to England on his 
parole, when he wasexchanged. The loss of the Maidstone did not injure him 
in the estimation of the public. Sir Peter Warren, ina letter to Lord Anson, 
expressing the prevailing opinion, says, ‘I join entirely with you in liking Kep- 
pel’s eagerness to come at the enemy, and hope he will soon get a good ship 
to be at them again. He was tried, as usual, by court-martial, for the loss of 
the ship; and on his acquittal, the admiralty, to show their approval of his con- 
duct, appointed him to the command of a new sixty-gun ship, named after his 
old friend, the Anson.’ 

About this time two orders were made, which, as connected with the history 
of the navy, it may be worth while mentioning. One was fur the adoption of a 
regular uniform; and the other, the estabiishment, by an order in council, of 
the relative ranks of the army and navy. Up to this period there was no re- 
gulated costume for the navy, and the officers appear to have dressed accordmg 
to their own fancy. Smollett, who served in the navy in these days, describes 
a dandy captain as dressed in a pink-coloured silk coat, white satin waistcoat, 
embroidered with gold, and nether garments of crimson velvet, scarcely meeting 





* Boscawen. or as the sailors called him ‘ Old-Dreadnaught,’ was the second son of 
the first Lord Falmouth. He behaved with great intrepidity at the siege of Oarthage- 
na. In Anson’s action off Cape Finisterre he was severely wounded in the shoulder. 
In 1768 he commanded the naval force at the reduction of Louisbourg; and the fol- 
lowing year, after a spirited engagement, captured or destroyed five snips of the line, 
part of M. de la Clue’s squadron. Walpole calls Boscawen * the most obstinate of an 
obstinate family but Pitt said of him, ‘when I apply to other officers respect- 
ing any expedition | may chance to project. they always raise difficulties. Boscawen 
alwavs finds expedients.’ The custom of erecting cannon as a substitute for posts be- 
fore private houses in London, originated with,Buscawen, who first placed them before 
the house now occupied by Lord Falmouth St. James’s-square, where they stull re- 
main : he called them his ‘bul! dogs.’ He died in I761.—Vol. i. p. 77, note, 
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his thin s.lken hose; and Keppel wore a grey coat, with red facings. Anson, 
who was then a leading member of the board of admiralty, expressed a 
desire that several officers should appear in coats of their own liking, 
and that a choice should be made of one for the service. This is not incon- 
sistent with what Sir John Barrow says, in his life of Howe, as to the origin of 
the navy dhiform—' That the king chose the biue, faced with white, from seeing 
the Duchess of Bedford, wife of the first lord of the admiralty, dressed in a habit 
in that style.’ 

In May, 1748, the treaty of Aix ia Chapelle was concluded, and peace pro- 
claimed between France and Englend. The Anson was ordered to remain as a 
guard-ship; but Keppel, still wishing for active service, applied for a sea going 
ship and was given, first the Tavistock, and soon afterwards Anson's ship, the 
Centurion, row famed, not only for her voyage, but as being ‘ a crack man of 
war.’ Keppel liked ber build so much, that he had a model made of ber in 
Portsmouth dock-yard, which 1s still in the hall of a house he once had 1 
Soffolk. 


Keppel was not yet four-and-twenty, and was about to be raised to a station 
which offered a wider sphere for his talents. He was in January, 1749, appoint. 
ed to the chief command in the Mediterranean, with the rank of commedore— 
a high distinction fur a person of his age; and what further shows the reliance 
placed on his jucgment, he was appointed ambassador to the States of Barbary, 
to treat with them under circumstances of some difficulty. One of the midship- 
men who joined him at this period was Adam Duncan, afterwards the lord and 
admiral of that name. ‘ Duncan,’ says the writer of the work before us, ‘may 
be truly said to have received his professional education in Keppel's school, 
having served under him in the several ranks of midshipman, third, second, and 
first hevtenant, flag, and post-captain.’ Keppel had formed the highest opinion 
of him, but ne did not live to see all his expectations realized in the victory of 
Camperdown. The commodore sailed from Spitnead at the close of April, but 
the Centurion springing both her topmasts, he was obliged to put into Ply- 
mouth for repairs; and while there, met at the table of Lord Mount Edgcumbe 
a Mr. Reynolds, afterwards Sir Joshua, but at that time only known as a painter 
about the neighbourhood of Plymouth The commodore, much struck by the 
artist, offered him a passage on board the Centurion; the offer was accepted ; 
and thus was Reynolds, while very young, enabled, in the society of one who 
could appreciate his talents, to visit Lisbon, Cadiz, and, among other places, 
Algiers and Rome. ‘I had,’ says Reynolds, ‘ not only an upporvunity of seeing 
a great desl, but I saw it with all the advantages as if I had travelied as his 
equal.’ ‘ Keppel,’ as his biographer remarks, ‘is so far identified with the suc 
cess of the great painter, that it was he who first affurded him access to the 
works of the Italian masters, and it was his portrait which first brought him 
into notice.’ The picture referred to, and from which an engraving pre‘ixed to 
his * Memoirs’ is taken, represents him as just escaped from the shipwreck of 
the Maidstone. It was painted with great care; and being in a style of ar 
much above anything of that day, it made known and fully established the 
character of Reynolds. 


As to the embassy to Algiers, it arose thus :—These pirates, so long tolerated 
by European states, had seized an English packet-boat, and confiscated the 
cargo, worth, it is said, one hundred thousand pounds, on pretence that she had 
not a Mediterranean pass—-that is, a paper of protection, signed by the Lord 
High Admiral, pursuant to an order in council of the time of Charles the Second. 
Keppel found tne Algerines disposed to make difficul ies On his arrival he 
anchored in the bay, within gun-shot of the palace, went on shore in his barge, 
and demanded satisfaction. Surprised a! the boldness of his address, and rating 
him lowly from his apparent youth, the Dey expressed his wonder ‘ at the inso- 
lence of the king of England, in sending him a beardless boy.’ 

‘On this the youthful but spirited commodore replied, ‘‘ Had mv master sup- 
posed that wisdom was measured by the length of the beard, he would have sent 
your deyship a he-goat!” The tyrant, unused to such language from the syco- 
phants of his own court, was so enraged, that he ordered his mutes to advance 
with the bowstring, at the same time telling the commodore, that he should pay 
for his audacity with his life. The commodore listened to this menace with the 
\tmost calmness, and being near to a window which looked out upon the bay, 

irected the attention of the African chief to the squadron there at anchov, 
‘Ming him, that if it was his pleasure to put him to death, there were English 

en enough on board to make him a glorious funeral pile. ‘The Dey cooled a 

le at this hint, and was wise enough to permit the commodore to depart in 

ety.’ 


“his anecdote is cited in the work before us from Northcote's life of Rey- 
Ds ; and as Northcote, the favourite pupil of our great artist, probably had it 
ft'himself, we may regard it as authentic. ‘The commodore eventually con- 
clq treaties of peace not only with Algiers, but with Tripoli and Tunis, 
Mto the satisfaction of our government. One entry in Keppel’s journal, 
whl, Algiers, is too good to be omitted :-— 

*\, informed by Mr. Owen (first lieutenant of the Centurion) that yester- 

4Y, yn Dyer, who entered at Mahon, deserted from the long-boat, and fled 
for S&uyary to a Marabut, and turned Moor By further information, found 
that had, five years ago, turned Moor, and had a wife and family here. On 
which ent to the Dey to demand that he might be sent on board the Centu- 
non, tOceive the punishment he incurred as a deserter, which wasdeath. In 
answer which the Dey said, ‘‘ It was contrary to his lawe to give up people 
who tury Moors; but as he had turned backwards and forwards so often, he 
was neite fish nor flesh, and fit for neither of us; therefore, as the punishment 
on Our sitwas death, and that of a renegade flying from his country, was death 
likewise, , to split the difference, would take off his head, if I had no ebjec. 
tion” *—'), i., p. 179. 

To this witable adjustment Keppel assented, wishing, he says, ‘to put an 
end to adigte in which his majesty’s honour was noways concerned.’ 

@ peacof Aix la Chapelle was of short duration, and was followed in 
1754 by @ ar with France, celebrated as the ‘ Seven Years’ War.’ This 
mainly arose jt of disputes respecting boundary limits in America, and America 
was, for a whe, the chief scene of action. 

Tu the closégf 1754, Keppel was directed to take the command in chief, as 
commodore, ouhe North American station. He was to co-operate with Gen- 
eral Braddock,yho had with him abvut fifteen hundred men. Scarcely had 
Keppel left Enjand, when Lord Albemarle, his father, died, and his elder 
brother succeedig to the peerage, the borough of Chichester became vacant, 
and se was »turned for it without opposition. Braddock, as is well known, 
was defeated byhe French and Indians. His men were panic-struck at the 
novelty of the kdian mode of fighting, and at first hardly stood, although 
their officers shoved them the best example. Braddock, after having five 
horses shet under iim, waa shot through the lungs, and died a few days after. 
This engagement, tre battle of Monongahela, is also memorable for having first 
made generally knovn in England the name of Washington. He acted on this 
occasion as the aide ®-camp of General Braddock, received four shots through 
bis coat, and had two lorses killed under him. 


Whatever we have hitherto seen of Keppel has commanded all our praise, 
but we have now to lament his participation in a transaction, which will be for 
ever memorable in the history of the navy—the trial and conviction of Admiral 
Byng. Keppel was on xis court-martial, and shares the opprobriom of having 
joined in ‘hatcruel verdict. ‘To enable our readers to form a jndgment on a 
matter so closely connected with the character of Keppel, we must bring be- 
foré them a few of the leading circumsiances of the story of Byng. 

It was early in the seven years’ war, the Duke of Newcastle was minister, 
Lord Hardwicke, chancellor, and his son-in-law, Anson, the leading member of 
the admiralty board. They were Keppel’s friends. France had declared her 
intension of invading Hanover, and of making England itself the seat of war ; 
her real object being to make a descent upon the island «f Minorea. She suc- 
ceeded in deceiving the English ministry, who grea'ly excited the public by 
preparations against invasion, and, keeping our ships of war near home, had no 
fleet in the Mediterranean till very late ; and yet they had received intelligence 
from the British consul at Gibraltar that Minorca was the place which they pur- 
pesed to attack. At length, urged by the general feeling of the country, they 
sent out a fleet tothe Mediterranean, and, very unwisely, gave the command 
of it to an untried admiral—Byng. When they had even done so much, they 
did it in such a fashion as to incur new difficulties. Had they equipped their 
fleet at once, and sent it promptly off, it would have been in time to have an- 
ticipated the landing of the French in Minorca, and to have strengthened and 
supplied the garrison of Fort Ph lip, one of the strongest citade!s in Europe, but 
which had at that moment a small and insufficient garrison Byng, before sail- 
ing, complained of the small number of his ships, and of their equipment. It 
so happened, that when he came up with the French, his fleet, by unexpeeted 
accessions, was quite strong enough: and we refer to these circumstances, 
only for the purpose of showing, that the goverament, conscious of negligence, 
had goed grounds for seeking to avert inquiry from themselves and victimizing 
another. 


The case of Byng demands our notice, not merely from his mournful fate, 
or even from its connexion with the history of the service, but as showing at 
this, we may say, early period, the force of the democratic element of our con- 
stitotion. ft was in the reign of Queen Anne that lar opinion began to 
show anything like the influence it has at nt. press, through the 
tnedium of pamphlets and newspapers, was ling the secret of ite power ; and 
Bolingbroke and Swift, writing for the daily jeurnals, established their o-vn in- 
Seence, while they showed forth the mighty of that new engine, the 
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Anne, was but young in the days of “George the Second, and yet ware not 
aware that there has ever since occurred so strong an instance of sub to 
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the wil! of the people, as that presented by the fate of Byng. We know that 
although eighty-five years have elapsed since that unhappy case, opinions dif- 
fer about it still; ana yet we cannot but think. that a careful examination of the 
fac s would lead any manto the conclusion we have reached—tnat Byng was 
the victim to a popular clamour, with which his judge, and those towhom he 
appealed, sympathized too promptly. It is clear, from the express terms of 
the court martial, as well as from his conduct in death, that he was a man of 
firm courage , it also appears, that he was an officer of very considerable ac 
quirements; and the failure of the action off Minorca appeers to have arisen 
from bis being hampered with the fighting instructions of the day; the more so 
as he had been some years befure the meimber of a court-martial, where these 
instructions were strongly enforced, and a distinguished officer broke for not com 
plying with them ‘This was the court-martial on Admirals Matthews and Les 
tock, in 1744. Matthews had led the van in Rowley's action, with the French 
and Spanish fleets off Toulon, Lestock the rear. Matthews, availing himself of 
a favourable moment, left the prescribed line, and bearing down upon the ene- 
my, engaged them. He fought most gailantly ; and had he been supported, 
would have gained a brilliant victory. Lestock kept out of fire, but having 
preserved the line, he was honourably acquitted, while Matthews was broke, 
and hardly escaped death. ‘ Hence,” says Clerk, in his Naval Tactics, * that 
sentence of the court-martial which broke Mr Matthews, ought virtually to be 
considered the source of al! the naval miscarriages which took place since *’ 
Matthews was ruined, as Voltaire said Byng was shot—" pour encourager les 
autres.” 


The precise circumstances of Byng’s action were these :—On the 20th May, 

1757, tne British flect bore down in aslanting direction on the enemy, pursuant 
to the figh ing directions. The French, who were lying to, poured their broad- 
sides into our ships, as they respeciively came within range. The captain of 
the Intrepid, the eiyhth in the line, eager foraction, bore down right belore the 
wind upon his des: ined antagonist. in this attempt he lost his fore top-masts 
and his vessel becoming unmanageable caused disorder amongst the ships a 
stern. Byng was at this moment advised by his flag captain to bear away 
himself, as Matthews had done, but he, it must be confessed very naturally, 
refused. Some minutes were lost in trying to repair the derangement caused 
by the Intrepid, when Byng continued his course; but it was now too late, 
the French having poured their broadsides into our leading ships, got off, and 
formed a new line far to the leeward. The admiral called a council of war, 
when it was unanimously resolved, “that instead of seeking another engage- 
ment, In their disabled condition, they should proceed to Gibraltar.” They ac 
cordingly went there, and Byng was just ready for sea again, when he was 
suspended, and sent home a prisoner. 
Tae news of the action reached England through France, and in such a form 
as to raise the public feeling greatly against the admiral; the ministers, at the 
same time, making use of every art tokeep up and increase the feeling ; “even,” 
says Walpole, ‘descending to advertise in the Gazetie that orders were sent 
te arrest Byng"’ Ono arriving in England, Byng was brought a prisoner to 
Greenwich , and though it was night, the cruel governor placed him in a gar- 
ret, with no furniture but a deal table and a chair, the windows and chimney 
being barred with iron. Every tragic omen foreboded his fate A younger 
brother, Col. E Byng, hastened to Portsmouth to meet him, and was so shock- 
ed at the language he everywhere heard agains: him, that he took ill and died 
in convulsions. Alter a long imprisonment the admiral was brought to trial, 
Keppel being the junior member of the court-martial. The court adjudged 
him to be shot to death, on the ground that he bad not done ** his utmost,” and 
that consequently the 12th article of war, as it then stood, imposing death in 
such a case, took from them all discretion, and constraned them to condemn 
him to death. 1: may be doubtful whether he had done * the utmost,’’ but at 
all even's itappears from the evidence that he had done “ his utmost," so 
that, consistently with the letter of the article, and their own convictions, they 
might have acquitted him. But not only public feeling and party interest were 
against him, but even fatalities beset hiscase. The court, distrusting their 
own verdict, addressed a letter to the admiralty, laying before them * the dis- 
tresses of their minds, that from the language of the 12th article they were con: 
strained to condemn him to death, although his conduct was occasioned by er- 
ror in judgment only,” and praying that * for their own conscience sake as well 
as in justice to the prisoner,” their lordships would recommend him to mercy. 
Had the admiralty only done what they were asked, there appears to be no 
doubt that Byng would have been spared ; bet their lordshps took the irregular 
course of writing to the king, stating that ‘doubt had arisen as to the legality 
of the sentence,’ and beseeching him—not to extend his mercy—but to refer 
the question of legality to the judges. ‘This was the step which sealed the 
fate of Byng ; the judges, of course, pronounced the sentence legal, and the 
lords made no further application .Keppel may be justly blamed for ever hav- 
ing joined im so strange a verdict; but it is tu his credit that he, and of all the 
members of that court, only he, made to the last every practicable effort to save 
Byng. He brought ina bill in the House of Commons to release members of the 
cvurt-martial from their oath of secrecy ; stating that he and other members 
were uneasy in their minds, and that there were matters they were desirous of 
making known. The bill, after much debate, passed the commons, but was 
thrown out in the upper house, Lords Mansfield and Hardwicke taking part 
against it. Keppel thus did what he could to be absolved from his oath, but 
uutil that was done could speak nothing of what had occurred, We give, in 
the words of Walpole, the last scene of this judicial murder :— 

‘Adm ral Byng's tragedy was completed on Monday—a perfect tragedy, for 
there were variety of incidents —villany, murder, and a hero His sufferings, 
persecutions, aspirations, disturbances—nay, the revolutions of his fate—hbad 
not in the least unhinged his mind; bis whole behaviour was natural and firm 
A few days before, one of his friends standing by bim, said, ‘ Which of us is 
tallest !’ He replied, ‘Why this ceremony! I know what it means ; let the 
man come and measure me for my coffin.’ He said that being acquitted of 
cowardice, and being persuaded on the coolest reflection, that he had acted for 
the best, and should su act again, he was not unwilling to suffer. He desired 
to be shot on the quarter deck, not where common malefactors are—came out 
at twelve; sat down in achair, for he would not kneel, and refused to have his 
face covered, that his countenance might show whether he feared death ; but 
being told it might frighten bis cxecutioners, he submitted —gave the signal at 
once, received one ehut through the heart and fell.’ 

As he sunk back motionless on the deck, one of the honest-hearted sailors 


called out, ‘ There lies the bravest and best officer of the navy.’—Vol. i. p 
250. 


Soon after this, Keppel, in the Torbay, was directed to join an expedition 
against Rochfurt, the object of which was to make a diversion in favour of the 
English and Prussians, at that time allies in war on the continent. Hawke had 
the command of the waval force, Sir John Mordant and General Conway of the 
troops. The expedition failed and returned to England, having done nothing 
but exhibit the gallantry of our marine, especially of Howe and Keppel. The 
latier was detached by Hawke in command of a squadron on various cruisin 
expeditions; in one of » which while engaged with a French man-of- 
war, he received « wound in the leg, which brought him to the deck, 
and appeared dangerous. The sailors then came to carry him to 
the cockpit, but he calmly took out his handkerchief, and bound it round the 
wound, saying, ‘Stop, my lads, reach achair; as 1 can’t stand, 1 must sit. 
This may spoil my ddncing, but not my taste for fighting.’—Volume i. p. 
265. 

The next service of importance in which Keppel was engaged, was the 
capture of Goree, by which the French were driven from their settlements in 
Africa. They had carried on a good trade there, under the title of the Senegal 
Company, had a monopoly of the gum trade, and an extensive traffic in slaves 
and ivory. In order to expel them from their settlements on the Senegal it was 
first necessary to reduce the we!l fortified island of Goree. Pitt, therefore, 
sent out a considerable force, under the command of Keppel, who had the rank 
of commodore. Goree is an island about a mile to the south of Cape Verd, 
and besides being yey | fortified, it is defended by rocks and shoals. As 
our ships approached the forts they were received with a heavy fire, but Keppel 
practising the lessons he had learned from Anson, would not let a shot be re- 
turned unti each ship had reached her station, when the fire of our squadron was 
so tremendous that tbe Frenchmen soon ran from their quarters, and M. St. 
Jean, having vainly enjoined them to return on pain of death, at length sor- 
rendered. uncan, then first Lieutenant of the Torbay, was wounded in this 
action, and @ sailor in the foretop having his leg shot off, let himself dowa, with 
singular presence of mind, hand under hand, until he reached the deck. 

On returning home, Keppel found the nation filled with reports of French 
invasion—large bodies of troops were collected along their coaste threatening 
a simaltaneour de-cent on England, Scotland, and Ireland. But the elder 

Pitt, then minister, by « judicious disposition of our naval armaments, block- 
aded their vessels in their own ports, placing Boscawen off Toulon, while Com- 
modore Boys kept guard at Dunkirk on Thorot's fleet, long destined to act 
against Scotland and Ireland ; and assigning Ushant, the point of most impor- 
tance, to Hawke, who, by his well known victory over M. de Conflans, set at 
rest, for the time, all fears of invasion from France. No ection in the last cen- 
tury, before the introduction of breaking the line, was attended with more de- 
cisive results, than Hawke's off Ushant, and there was none, of all his services 
Hawke had the fortune to 
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brated, the Hon. John Byron, whose account of his shipwreck and sufferings is 
ia 80 well known, commanded the Fame, and Hervey, afterwards Earl of Brie- 
tol, had the Monmouth. ‘The fleet sailed from England in the summer of 1759; 
there was much bad weather, and im October i became so tempestuous that 
they were driven three tunes back to England. In one ot these interwals, the 
Freach fect was joined by a squadron from the West Indies, and put to sea, 
with the object of capturing a few ships, which, under the command of Com. 
modore Dull, were moored ia Quiberon bay. The news of their being at sea 
soou reached Hawke and was received by his crews with acclamation. Just 
at this time Admiral Saunders, Keppel's friend, arrived at Portsmouth from 
America, where he had been acting with the gallant Wolfe, Saunders, on 
hearing that the French were at sea, instantly put his shipabout and without 
waiting for ovders, sailed out of the harbour ‘o join Hawke, [He came up, un- 
happily, too late to share in the dangers aod honours of the day, bot, as Wal- 
pole well remarks. * a moment so embraced can never be accounted lost.’ On 
the 20:h day of November, Hawke made signal that the enemy's fleet was in 
sight. M. de Conflans at first formed in tine, but thinking it better to avoid 
an engagement, he sought to train our fleet through the shoals and rocks at the 
entrance of the river Villaine, hoping, as he stated to his government, that 
while the officers wel! acquamted with the navigation of the coast would be 
safe, our ships might be destroyed He, sccordingly, put off before the wind. 
Howke, observing this, directed a general chase, without regard to order, ad- 
ing a characteristic comment, that ‘he did not intend to trouble himself with 
forming line. but that he should attack the enemy in his old way, and make 
downright work with him — 

‘The soa was running high, the wind blowing a violent gale, the coast, 
though familiar to the enemy, was unknown to our fleet, aud beset with rocks 
sands, and shallows ; when it is remen bered that thie was a lee shure, we may 
form some conception of the appalling dangers that presented themselves 

‘At about half past two in the afternoon, when within three leagues of the 
land the seven headmost ships amen. st the foremost of which was the Torbay, 
came up with the rear of the enemy's fleet, and immediately received the ad- 
miral’s signal to engage, The orders was promptly obeyed, and the action ra- 
ged with fury, each ship, as she came up with the enemy, poured her broad- 
side into the sternmost ships, and then stood on for the van, loaving the rear 
for those that came after 

* At four o'clock, Keppel laid his ship alongside of the Formidable, an eighty 
gun ship,and one thousand inen, carrying the flag of Kear- Admiral De Verger. 
Alter engaging with ber ll be ‘had silenced,’ he left her to the Resolution, 
to which ship she afterwards struck, When taken, she exhibied «a dreadful 
scene of carnage, having two hundred men killed, amongst whom was Kear- 
Admiral De Verger hunself’'—Vol. i p. 284 

Keppel then passed a-head to attack the Soleil Royale, of exyity gune, and 
twelve haadred men, commanded by M. de Contlan:, his second, and another 
ship (the Lutrepid). The two of these, «fter pourng their brosdedes into 
him, declined the eagagement, and bore up. * The other ship, says the Tor- 
bay's log book, * came down and seemed determined to engage us :'— 

* This was the Thesee, one of the finest ships in the French navy, mounting 
the same number of guns, bu: of larger calibre, and carrying a hundred men 
more than the Torbay. This ship, according to Campbel!, Keppel engaged 
* yard-arm to yard-arm, with such impetuous fury, that he sunk ber in balf an 
hour, and the greater part of her crew perished "' Her gallant captain refaring 
to strike, she went down with her colours fying. That the Thesee sunk while 
thus engaged with the Torbay, is proved by the Torbay's log-book ; but it is 
now generally belived that her disaster was occasioned by her having ber lower 
deck ports open. which, from the violence of the gale, was attended with the 
most imminentdanger Owing to the same cause, the Torbay was in the great- 
est danger of a similar fate, when Captain Keppel, ' by superior seamanship, 
and ordering the lower port-holes to be shut, saved theship.” “ We received,” 
says the log book, “so much water in at the lee-ports, that we were obliged to 
fling the ship up in the wind, when she went round.” Waipole mentions an 
anecdote in connection with this event. Keppel's ship was full of water, and 
he thought she was sinking; a sudden squall emptied her, but he was informed 
all his powder was wet, * Phen,” said he, ‘1 am sorry Lam safe.” Theycame 
and told him a small quantity was undamaged. * Very well,” said he, “ then 
attack again,”’'—Vol.1, p. 285. 

Keppel, as appears from the log of the Torbay, was no sooner aware of the 
situation of the Thesee, than wih the generous feeling, shown afterwards by 
Howe on a like occasion, and often by our navy, he ordered out the boats to 
save as many as they could, and this though there was” heavy sea and the 
battle was raging sull. We continue, in the author's words, his admirable ac. 
count of the action :— 

‘ Howe was a strenuous competitor with Keppel for a share in the honours of 
the victory. le had twice succeeded in getting alongside the Thesee, but 
was both times run foul of by some of our own ships. He began at last to de- 
spair of doing anything worthy of his name, when perceiving the Heros to lee- 
ward, he bore down upon her, and after a gallant engagement, cowpelled her 
to strike. 

‘ From the beginning of the action, Sir Edward Hawke had ordered his ship, 
the Royal ‘ieorge, to reserve her fire until she came alongside of the French 
admiral, the Soleil Royale. The pilot informed him that th could not be 
done without the most imminent danger of running upon 4 shoal. It #asupon 
this occasion he gave the well-known answer, ‘* You have done your daty in 
pointing out the danger, you have now to obey my commands, and lay me 
alongside of the French admiral.” As he advanced he received the broadsides 
of six of the enemy's ships The Frencl admiral was one of the last to give 
him bis fire, and as in the case of the Torbay, he showed a great disinolination 
for nearer contact. As the Royal George neared the Soleil, she endeavoured 
to make off, in which effort she was aided by the Superbe, who, perceiving our 
admiral'’s design, generously interposed, received the fire intended forthe Soleik 
Royale, and svon after went to the bottom. 

* Dark coming on the admiral made the signal to anchor, 

‘A violent hurricane blew during the whole night after the action. Gans of 
distress were to be heard amidst the roar of the tempest ; but whether from friend 
or foe it was impossible to ascertain, and if known, the violence of the storm 
would have rendered it impossible to have afforded assistance to either."—Vol.i. 

Next day the Solei| Royale and the Heros were seen ashore, and Hawke di- 
rected them to be set on fire—thie was done. Four of the French ships were 
destroyed, one taken, and the rest of that great armament shattered or dispere- 
ed, ‘and this,’ as the Rev. Mr. Keppel observes, ‘ with a stormy sea, a raging 
wind, a strange and rocky coast, and above all, a lee ehore.’ 

We have remaiked in our notice of the life of Howe, that at the moment he 
was gaining the —— of the first of June, they were lampooning him in Lon- 
don for avoiding the French; and on the very day that awke destroyed De 
Conflans’ fleet, the meb at home burned him in effigy for the share they were 

leased to attribute to him in the failure at Rochfort. The news of the a 

wever, made him the most popular man in England, honours and rew 
were given to him and his officers, end Keppel and Howe were appointed colo- 
nels of marines, chiefly with the object of making out for them additional re- 
muneration. Immediately after the action, Hawke showed bis appreciation of 
Keppel's conduct. by giving him the command of a squadron of eight ail of the 
line, and sending him on a crue 
(To be Continued ) 
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AUSTRALIAN SKETCHES. 


BY THOMAS M'COMBIE. 
No. IL—THE BUSHRANGERS. 


Daring the year 1840, ss | was idling away the sultry afternoon of a Syd- 
ney ont dey, 1 was rather rudely interrupted by the Voletersus entrance of 
an old acquaintance, who had just come duwn from the Bathurst district with 
his wool. The very sight of asettler in town on bis annual cruise is refresh- 
ing to me; it is even something of a relief from dull care to witness the zest 
with which a setiler, after twelve months’ solitary confinement in the bush, 
enters into the gaieties and pleasures of a town life. It appears to you slmost 
singular the relish he has for what hes long ago palied upon your appetite — 
From very sympathy, you begin to have « little enjoyment of what before was 
all but sickening from surfeit. 

William Beattie — oe a= o a “J ee np tdlay a 
opened my eyes on the highway of life. e 5 ever, 
the adhtay baie me. At home, he was a cutting, fellow. He 
in a smart sporting, or Newmarket cost; gallopped about tc races and foz- 
hunts ; and spent hie father's money st a great rate. His father died in com- 
paratively circumstances. The bours, ever reedy with their opinion, 
predicted hos the sporting Bill Ale would eoos run through whet little 


money he had, and go to ruin. Mach to their surprise, they wered . 
Aloscader started for New South Wales. When be arrived in Sydney, and 
walked on shore to deliver his letters of imtrodection, such an extraordinary 
swell had not been seen for many a dey in that town. The people 
i nd say little © saw it 
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prudent system. 


isgusted with the bush. Alexandr could see plainly that no 

ih t of a straw forhim. He, therefore, adopted the most 
e looked after his sheep; and with the sole exception of a| 
week or two of dissipation, when he made his annval journey down with his! 
wool, he was steady and industrious. In fact, he was fairly transformed into 
the cool, caleu!ating, and thrifty sheep-farmer of Australia. 

It was, perhaps, natural that, being from the same part of our far-off father- 
land, Alexander should attach himself to me when he came to Sydney. It was. | 
however, an awkward thing for me; as, being neither rich nor of noisy and 
dissipated habits, it pot me fairly out of my way. Alexander, it is true. would 
willingly have paid my share in any expensive lark ; but this, again, I would 
not, of course, fora moment hear of. 1 did not like to give in to it, but it had 
hitherto been out of my power to get off Alexander was a good-hearted fel- 
low. He, doubtless, considered me a dull, moping book-worm ; and wished, 
as he himself expressed it, to laugh the parson out of me. So I could not be 
angry with poor Alexander; end | had always taken his extravagances in good 

art. 

7 It so happened, however, that at this particular period I was labouring under 
eat mental depression, caused by the melancholy death of a beloved relative 
im my far-off fatherland With me, when anything takes place to excite an un 
due preponderance of any of those subtile essences named feelings and pas- 
sions, particularly the passion of grief, it is many days before my mind recovers 
from the shock. The in‘ormation of the death of a dearly beloved incnd, falls 
vpon the heart with tenfold poignancy at 4 great distance from home. It blights 
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end. You parted with yoor friend, it may be, gay and happy, in the heyday of 
youth and promise. True, a tear ‘ bedimm'd the eye’ when you parted ; but 
the hue of health was on the cheek; the fire of thought gleamed from the 
speaking, sparkling eye; life and vitality, feeling and thought, were there. — 

hat aspirations have gone home over the vast waste of waters after that 
friend! How many weary, heavy hours have been cheered by the :hought of 
being re-united to part no more! What a solace it was, afier the slights and 
neglects and selfishness of the world, to thnk thet one being, however distant, 
joyed when you joyed and eorrowed when you surrowed, a dloved with a pure 
flame of love, unalloyed by aught mercenary! Perhaps you left home in quest 
of fame and fortune, that this very one might learn of your success, and joy 
over it You receive a letter containing the information of the death of the 
loved one—perhaps a mother or a father, @ sister or » brother. Without any 
preparation, you open and read; you cannot believe it. The whole world is 
now bat a dull blank; the object of existence is fled. ‘The thoughts of being 
kindly remembered by the loved one, had lightened the heavy joad of care, 
and made the al ar of home sweet to remember You kept vp a constant in- 
tercourse with your friends in thought, although far away. You paid respect 
to what you conceived would be their opinion on any subject. Yon thought of 
them as present, though absent ; and you find the grave has mocked you ; and 
while you thought they lived, they have been rotting in the cold, damp charch- 
yard. But the spirit has not departed ; it is present now. Conjared from the 
grave by love, may it abide for ever! 


© mother, wherefore speak the name of death! 
Cease they to live, and move, and breathe, 


Who die! 


I was not by any means pleased at having my melancholy reverie so rudely 
broken in upon; and after the first warm greetings had parsed, | informed 
Alexander of the severe dispensation under which | was labouring. As usual, 
he attempted to laugh it off; but my manner was 80 serious that he very soon 
took his leave. Hecame and sat with me, however, an hour or two every 
morning during his stay in town. He gave me a press:ng invitation to ride up 
with him, and try the effect of country air. 1 was unwilling to attempt it ; but 
at last | was persuaded to give it a trial, as I would, at any rate, see s»mething 
of the country and of bush-life. He cut down his stay to a week, on puipose 
to get me away; and one fine Monday morning we set out on horseback, 
bound for Bathurst. 

Batharst is the Yorkshire of Australia, 
The wealthiest groziers are the Bathurst settlers. In a fine day, the far famed 

lains of Bathurst present a scene of no ordinary animation and gaiety. Ve- 

icles roll along the lovely forest ylades, the inmates of which are radiant with 
the hues of health, beauty, and happiness. The Australians are—especially 
apart from the excitement of the towns, where commercial distress sometimes 
throws a gloom over even an Australian—a gay, chafling, fun loving race, as 
light-hearted and elastic as their own sunny clime. The plains of Bathurst 
present a faint idea of what a happy life the future inhabitants of the country 
will lead when it becomes thickly settled, and the graziers and sheep farmers 
live, surrounded by their farnilies, in peace and plenty. At present the country 
is new, and, as a natural consequence, poor. There is, however, a rich field 
forthe indastry of man; and poverty will, ina few years, be succeeded by 
comparative wealth. The country is now rich in herds and flocks; and the 
first capitalists of Great Britain acquired their wealth from the same source, as 
we are informed by many writers who have entered upon a discassion of the 
state of society in that country during the reign of the last Henry and Eliza- 


There the finest stock may be seen. 


beth, thé period when the feudal power of the lords of the soil was breaking | 


down, and society in a state of transition towards the power of the people and 
of commerce : that vast power which, in future ages, was to astonish the 
world. 


In an assemblage of several hundred persons on Bathurst plains, the eye of 


the most careful observer would search in vain for a sour or dissatisfied look 
Every one that goes abroad appears to enter, with his whole heart and soul, 
into the scene. The young men career alung on horseback with all the grace 
for which the Australians are remarkable. It isa life replete with freedom, 
The Australian carries, in his tall, light, elegant person, and wild sparkling 
eye, the noble and independent air of one who cares not a straw for any one 
on earth. The only dread that the most timid entertain, is of the wild bands 
of bushrangers which, in former times, inspired terror, and spread ruin and deso- 
lation over whole districts. At one time, those bands of blood-thirsty marau- 
ders kept the whole country in a state of the most feverish alarm ; but, of late 
years, they have nearly disappeared. A few stray runaway sssigced servants 
will, however, sometimes, even at the present day, join together, and start on 
their cruel work of robery and murder, although the career is but very tem 
porary ; as, the moment the existence of such a band becomes known, the set- 
tlers of the district, fully alive to the necessity of checking the thing at first, 
rise simultaneously, and attack the desperadoes. A good deal of blood flows 
at times when the bushrangers make an obstinate defence ; and the battle will 
sometimes continue until every one of the roffians fall. It was my fate to 
come in contact with one of the bands during my residence at Alexander's sta- 
tion; I am about to lay a description of the scene before the reader. 

That gentleman's station was on the banks of a small creek, in rather a re- 
tired part of the Bathurst district. The hut was inferior to most of those 
around; although when compared with the huts on many stations in the newer 
districts, it would have been looked upon as superior in style. It was built of 
heavy slabs, and made secure against wind and weather by a thick coating of 
clay and mud. It had a division across ; and the inner room was occupied as 
abed room. The outer apartment was without any furniture whatever, ex- 
cept alumbering dgal table and about half-a-dozen sawn logs, which answered in 
place of chairs. huge chimney in the back, built of rough stone and clay, 
sent a perpetual stream of heat through the place, which senta stranger asleep 
in ten minutes, at the usual computation. There was no floor; but the earth 
was trodden down to a hard consistency, and was no bad substitute for a deal 
floor. 


The whole affair was a novelty, and I enjoyed it exceedingly. The day 
passed in a perpetual round of pleasant amusements; hunting, fishing, and 
chasing wild cattle on horseback. ‘The hut was situated on the banks of the 
creek, upon a rising ground which commanded a view of a vast tract of coun- 
try. It was a lovely scene. There lay the open forest, stretching away for 
many miles in quiet beauty; the sun streamed down upon many a lovely 
white cottage, deeply embedded amongst the rich colonnades of living trees ; 
while fairy-like perfumes fanned my face, and shed a fragrance around, which, 
with the glorious scene and cloudless sky, made me almost leap with joy. 
How wonderful, | often exclaimed, will be the future history of this embryo 
nation! How many years may elapse before it will emerge from its present 
state of insignificance, and rank with the mighty nations of the north! The 
first inhabitants have been a strange amalgamation ; may their descendants be 
a virtuous, brave, liberal-minded, and a generous hearted race! When the 
amusements of the day had ended, we partook of a dinner set out in a pain 
manner, but such as the first hotels in England could not have exceeded in 
quality,—fish, flesh and fowl, in the greatest plenty. After dinner we went 
comfortably to sleep until teatime; for Alexander did not allow spirits, or 
even wine, within his hut. The reader will, perhaps, consider this a strange 
anomaly in his character. It is, however, a very common event for temperance 
bushmen to become wild during their short stay in town. 

About three weeks after I had been domesticated on Alexander's station, I 
was surprised to see my host return one forenovn at full speed, and, with a look 
of the greatest consternation, give orders to have the windows of the hut bar- 
ricaded, and the doors secured. He informed me that he had been a few miles 
down the creek, where he had received information of a party of bushrangers 
that had been robbing and murdering at more than twenty stations; and as the 
roffians were but two or three miles off, it was most likely we should be fa 


| lengths, and secured the windows inside. 


and withers the heart with the cold wintry chill; the desire to live is at an | down to breakfast. 


thea a warm reception, and defend his hat to the last extremity. He put it in 
my power, however, to escape on horseback in a direction contrary to that by 
which the band were approaching. This, however, | would not hear of. Iam 
far from entertaining an overweening conceit of my own courage ; yet, upon 
an emergency, I can ‘ stand fire’ as wellas another; and, at any rate, am 
above such a mean act as leaving a friend in a situation of danger. 

A scout was stationed outside to give notice of the approach of the bushran- 

gers the instant they should appear. We cut up severai deal boards into equal 
A heavy bar was made as a double 
security for the door, as Alexander expected the bushrangers would burst the 
lock. All the fire arms about the station were looked out and put in proper 
trim; aminunti.on and cartridges were prepared, the scout was recalled, and the 
door firmly secured. There were three of us in the hut; Alexander, the hut- 
keeper, and myself. We expected every moment to hear the tread of the bush- 
rangers’ horses as they came up the hill; but we were disappointed. Hour 
after hour passed slowly away, and we heard not a sound. It began to get 
dark ; and as we had not tasted anything since the dawn of day, we partook of 
some cold mutton and bread. Not a word was spoken; the length of time we 
had waited for the attack had made us both nervous. ‘Ten, twelve o’cock pas- 
sed away, and yet they came not. Alexander now began to suppose the bush- 
rangers had taken some other route, and that our station had escaped their no- 
tice. About one we wentto bed. All was quiet during the night. Morning 
dawned as usual; and as Alexander was now confident that the bushrangers 
had taken a contrary direction, the door was opened, and we sat comfortably 
Hardly, however, had we been seated at the table, when 
the but keeper, who was outs de, rushed in, erying—* O God, there they come !’ 
Alexander started to the door; and, sure enough, he beheld five men mounted 
on horseback aed heavily armed, riding up the hill at full speed. He had just 
time to shut the door, and make all secure, when they came up. 
There were three of usin the hut; but the hut-keeper was unarmed. I had 
a double-barreled fowling pi:ce, and Alexander had his rifle. The party halt- 
ed at the door; and the voice of one, who appeared to be the leader, roared— 
* Halloo, within there! Who lives here? Speak, you , or we will 
send you to damnation in five minates.. We answered not a word. The 
whole party dismounted ; and having tied their horses to a fence, proceeded to 
try the door. So well had Alexander secured it, however, that, although the 
lock burst in five minutes, it withstood all further eflorts; and, with dreadful 
oaths, the ruffians gave the attempt up in despair. ‘Jf you have any wish to 
live,’ cried the leader, ‘you had better surrender, and open the door; for we 
are certain to getin, and we will blow out the brains of every man of you.’ 
We did not speak. They now — the windows ; and, having smashed 
the glass, began to batter down the dead boards inside. It was with a beating 
heart that we saw them give way. ‘The lowermost board loosened, and at last 
fell in with a heavy crash. Alexander was kneeling in the corner of the room ; 
and the moment the board fell in he discharged his piece straight through the 
opening. I reserved my fire to protect the breach while he reloaded. The 
leader roared out, * You ——— . you shall suffer severely for that. Set fire 
to the hut at once,’ he continued to his coadjutors ; ‘surround it with arms 
preseated, and shoot the as they rush out.’ 

All was quiet now for some minutes, when the leader again spoke. ‘ You 
are acting a very foolish part,’ he said ; ‘ you are exasperating us, and bringing 
your fate on your own heads. We only want money and arms, and you shal 
have one more chance for yourlife. Come out at once, and we will not harm 
you.’ Alexander began to perceive that this was the most prudent step; and 
he answered him, being the first word which had been spoken on our part, 
‘thatif he would promise not to harm any of the party, he would undo the 
door. As he passed the opening in the window a ball whizzed past him, graz. 
ing his arm in its progress. Enraged at such a flagrant breach of faith, Alex- 
ander sat down in sullen silence, and refused to give any reply to the further 
questions of the bushrangers. A heavy pile of wood was placed against the 
door; and every preparation made for smoking us out. * You had better come 
out at once,’ again cried the leader, as he set about kindling the fire; ‘for you 
will be burned «live intweoty minutes.’"—‘ I am afraid,’ said Alexander. ‘ You 
did not keep any faith with me last time, and [ will not trust you.§—‘If you 
come out now,’ replied the bushranger, ‘I pass you my word of honour that no 
harm shall approach you ; and you stay there tocertain death.’ It was but too 
true; our sole chance was now to surrender. We delivered our arms over to 
the leader through the opening in the window ; and in rushed the whole body, 
having smashed the barricade to atoms with one or two strokes of their heavy 
battering-ram. 

* Down on your knees, you , and beg for your life. You will not; 
then take this,’ cried the most ferocious ruflian, discharging a pistol at the 
head of poor Alexander, which wounded him in the cheek. We both sank 
down. For my. part I made my mind up for death; and for Alexander, 
the blood flowed copiously from the wound in his face, which, added to his oth- 
erwise ghasily countenance, increased the terror of the scene. 

‘ Now,’ said the leader, ‘you have bat one chance for yonr life ; I promised 
to save it. If you act honestly with us, [ mean todo so We want money ; 
and as we are well aware there is money here, deliver it up, and we will do 
you no farther harm.’ 

I replied, that we had !ittle money ; but all that we had he was welcome to. 

‘Produce it then at once,’ replied the ruffian already mentioned ‘ without any 
of your fine mincing Iady-miss speeches, or,’ continued he in a threatening 
manner, presenting his piece at my head, which, by the way, was upon full 
cock, ‘ you shall be sent to hell in a minute !’ 

All the money in the place did not exceed five pounds, and some odd silver. 
The bushrangers had expected a richer booty ; and were in a passion at being 
disappointed in their expectations. * You are concealing your money,’ said the 
leader. *You had better produce ita once, as [ will shoot you if you do not.’ 
The whole of the five now presented their guns, on full cock, at our heads: 
the finger of each was upon the trigger. It was a fearful sight; the least 
stumble on their part would have seut one or both of us into eternity. 

* We know you are concealing the money in the house from us,’ said the 
leader. * Now.I will count over three times, and at the third, if you do not 
produce it, we fire. Once, twice ;’ the fingers of each fumbled about the luck. 
I bowed my head todie. ‘ Good by, Alexander,’ I exclaimed. ‘ Farewell,’ 
he said. ‘God bless you!’ 
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‘ Alexander,’ said the leader, ‘ are not you from the county of 

‘ft am indeed,’ said poor Alexauder. And the very thoughts of the blue 
hills, yellow corn-fields, and clear rapid streams of the home of his early days, 
made a tear start. I saw it, and was ready to weep for very sympathy. The 
thoughts of old times and old friends, of a dear father and beloved mother, 
over whom the grass of the churchyard grew ; of many kind-hearted friends, 
whom I might not now behold in this world made an unconscious sigh escape 
from a breast where grief had already been making havoc. That question 
saved our lives. ‘Pooh!’ said he; ‘Iam from your county, and will not see 
you hurt; so give up your money, and be friends.’ 

* But, Captain,’ continued the savage-looking monster already mentioned 
‘the other —-—j; we had better shoot him at once.’ 

*O! for God’s sake, do not touch him, Captain; he is from your county 
likewise,’ cried Alexander. 

‘Let him alone,’ said the Captain, giving his worthy subordinate an equ ivo- 
cal look. ‘If you harm either, look out.’ And he toyched his own gun in a 
significant manuer. 





The Captain required each of us to take an awful oath, that we had no more 
money in the house; and likewisethat we would not bear arms against them. 


lowed to retain my ring, which was of inconsiderable value, he threw it at me, 
and jokingly said, ‘You must not come it, countryman, over me too ofien.’ 
We were now led outside, and closely watched ; while the bushrangers pro- 
ceeded to partake of an excellent breakfast. They carried a few bottles of 
rum with them; and the leader several times came out, glass in hand, and 
drank to us both ; swore ‘we were downright good fellows, and he wished us 
well for the sake of Strange ! that the ties of home and country bind 
the heart most hardened in wickedness! By the account of others, this fel- 
low had been the most ruthless and blood thirsty of the band; yet to us he 
was even kind. Poor fellow! wicked as he was, he met a quick and severe 
retribution for his deeds of blood 





We had been about twenty mirutes out of the hut, and were closely guarded 
by one of the band, who covered us with a double barrelled gun; but no far- 
ther insult was offered. The fun inside waxed furious, as the rum began to 
take effect. 1 observed Alexander to prick up his ears, and listen attentively. 
I also thought I heard a distant sound, like the murmuring of the wind in the 
forest, or the rush of a body of horsemen at a great distance. By and by, the 
sound became distinct, and we could hear the tread of a large party approach- 
jing at full speed. Such was the confusion in the hut, that the bushrangers | 
| were not aware of their danger until their pursuers had come in sight ; but, | 
under any circumstances, I do not think they would have fied. The leader 











drew his men up abreast outside the hut, and, in this position, they awaited the 
pursuing party. On they came, in full career; but, unfortunately, they did 
not wait to form into any reguler order, but came up straggling like so many 
geese. The consequences might have been foreseen. When within ten 
yards from the hut, the bushrangers discharged four or five barrels straight in 
| their faces. They wavered, and fairly faced to the right-about, and down the 
| hill as fast as they could scamper. There was, in the rear of the party, a stiff, 


He then took our watches and gold rings: but upon my soliciting to be al- | 


‘of somnolency. How unutterably joyful to be awakened from the 










He was mounted on a little pony, which was the reason he 
the front. He was indignant at the cowardly conduct of tho trent lies - Atte 
correctly, front mob—for it could not be termed a line—and abused ‘them as 
poltroons. Ashamed of their conduct, they halted at the bottom of the hill 
and asked the old veteran to lead them on. He complied willingly @or it was 
to him a labour of love. He first commanded eight of the party to dismount, 
and, under cover of the forest, which, on one side, ran almost close to the but, 
to keep up @ constant fire, so as to divert the attention of the bushrangers 
from the party that was to make the attack in front. ‘The old warrior mounted 
a stroug horse, and, unsheathing his long shining blade, proceaded to plece his 
forces in regular order. There remained of the party twelve horsemen. He 
divided them into two lines of six men, and took his own station in the middle 
of the front line. Onwards they came, slow and steady. The old soldier sat 
stiff and upright in his saddle, looking neitherto the right nor left. He had 
the look of a thorough disciplinarian ; and his cool courage animated his fol- 
lowers. When about fifty yards’ distance from the enemy, the party of foot 
poured in a deadly fire. ‘ Forward, men,’ cried the veteran; and discharging 
their pistols in the faces of the enemy, they were upon them in an instant, 
The horse of the old veteran was a young high-spirited animal; and by the 
—— use of the curb and spur at the very moment of closing, he reared. 
xpecting to be trodden down, the leader drew a pistol and presented it at the 
horse’s head. He had not time to fire, however; the bright blade of the vete- 
ran was seen to make a quick circle above his head, and the bushranger fell, 
with a horrible gash in the forehead. The fall of the leader appeared to damp 
the courage of the others, and they retreated to the but, and poured s most 
destructive fire upon their pursuers from the opening in the window. One or 
two of those in the front rank were wounded ; and the veteran drew his men 
aside, to be out of the reach of the r fire. 
During the time that What I have been relating was going forward, we had 
remained inactive. We had sworn not to bear arms against the bushrangers, 
and we likewise were unarmed. Alexander was faint with the loss of blood, 
from the wound he had received, and I had been endeavouring, for some time, 
to prevail upon one of the party to go in quest of a surgeon 4 this, however, 
I could not succeed ; no one would leave the spot. What was to be done? 
Alexander was not to die unaided, while I was able to help him _I therefore 
gave the hut-keeper strict charge to attend him in my absence; and, seizing 
one of the horses, galloped off about twenty miles dowr the creek, in quest of 
the nearest surgeon. I did not draw bridle until I rea hed his station, and upon 
explaining the matter, and requesting his aid, I was beyond measure chagrined 
to learn that the bushrangers had heen with him before, and made him swear 
not to follow them. I argued with him for a length of time, and informed him 
that under the peculiar circamstances of the case, his oath was not binding. It 
was long before [ could convince him; but such was my anxiety fur my friend, 
that I informed him J would not go without him. He at length consented to 
accompany me, with a very bad grace, and having mounted his steed, away 
we galloped for Alexander's station. 

Upon our arrival, Alexander was worse, and so faint with loss of blood as 
scarcely to be able to raise his head. The surgeon, however, pronounced the 
wound as by no means of a serious character; and the only inconvenient con- 
sequences arising from it, would be a month or two of close confinement. The 
wound was dressed, and Alexander carried to a stock-keeper’s hut at some dis- 
tance from the scene of action. 


tempted, once or twice, to take the hut by storm ; but such was the deadly fire) 
opened upon them from the window, that even the old veteran who commanded 
considered the loss of life too great, and gave over the attempt. Some we 
for placing a quantity of combustible matter against the wall of the hut, and 
when the bushrangers issued forth, to escape destruction from the flames, shog 
them, or take them prisoners. Others, again, looked upon this as too ruffia 
like a method, and proposed a siege in due form. The veteran, howevé 
woulc not yet give over the attempt to take the but; as he hoped, witha lit 
more attention to tactics, to be able to subdue the stronghold. There bi 
pened to be a bullock-dray upon the station, and this was brought forward, } 
upset about thirty yards from the hut. This formed asecure shelter for hal 
dozen riflemen to hold the bushrangers in check, while another party proce 

to knock io the heavy slabs of the hut. This was a work of both diffi 
and danger; the slabs were securely fastened, and presented a strong r- 
ance to their efforts. At last, one of them gave way, and fell in. The PT 
of a couple of fowling-pieces issued from the interior of the hut, and ¢ °F 
two of the besiegers were wounded. The task was now, however, le#!2- 
cult ; and, one by one, the slabs fell in, until a breach was effected. ‘J >€ 
siegers now attempted to enter; but their progress was stopped by tl?¥S-- 
rangers, who fought desperately. The veteran, however, cheered on FRED; 
and, one by one, the bushrangers gave way, until a large party enteref® Dut. 
Even here they would not surrender, but continued to fight with sy Ges- 
peration. Few on either side had swords, and the fight was detesned by 
fire-arms, ‘The blood shed in the deadly contest was great, as the pls were 
discharged in the faces of opponents. At last the bushrangers we reduced 
to two, and they were secured by sheer force. They were borndown by 
numbers; but such was their desperation that they resisted to thast; and 
afterwards, [ was sorry for the woful plight of the poor fellows,—ery rag of 
clothing had been torn from their backs in the struggle, end they ‘re totally 
naked. Their faces streamed with blood, and were blackened w gunpow- 
der. They neither spoke nor looked about them; theirs was th°almness of 
desperation. Thus*ended the mos' severe engagement of the kin pon record. 
Out of the five bushrangers, three lay dead, and the remaining #9 were se- 
verely wounded. ‘I'wo of the besiegers were killed ; and five, csides Alex- 
ander, wounded, The hut, after the engagement, was turned ip @ hospital, 
and the surgeon had work enoughsupon his bands in attending the wants of 
the wounded men. 

The two bushrangers had their arms tied behind them, an were mounted 
upon the worst horses in the party. In this manner they we led off to the 
residence of the police magistrate. Their guilt was too appgut to afford the 
least hope of pardon: they did not ask it; and, ina week ser, suffered the 
extreme penalty which the law can inflict. 

The summary punishment which followed the marauders had the effect of 
deterring others from following theirexample. It was a Wing game for any 
one to have a day’s sport,—for those raffians consider robyg and plundering 
to be sport,—at the expense of life ; and since that time uni now, bustranging 
has bee a thing unknown in the Bathurst district. ; 

Alexander was confined for six weeks, and even when hirecovered, a fright- 
ful scar remained. I was anxious to return to Sydney, butculd not leave him 
unti) he in some measure recovered. When I saw hir fairly able to take @ 
stick, and support himself across the room, I congratulsed him on bis recov- 
ery, and mentioned my intention of leaving on the folowing day. He wept 
like a child; he could not brook the idea of parting with me; sickness had 
weakened his intellect; his strength of mind was gne. He became angry 
when I informed him that I must depart, and raged ard wept by turns. 

‘It is very ungenerous of you, Alexander,’ I said, ‘to behave so. It is out 
you, I do not think I deserve this from you.’ This speech of mine brought him 
to his senses. 


‘ My best and only friend,’ said Alexander, ‘ you must not heed me. Iknow 
you are too noble-minded to let anything I say offend you.’ 

‘Do not say aword more,’ I said. ‘If { could stay with you, I would, and 
with pleasure.’ 

‘Well; good bye, Tom. God bless you !’ ; 

Good bye, my dear fellow! Take good care of yourself; and write me 
often.’ 

I left Alexander with a heavy heart ; for his settled despondescy imparted an 
additional gloom to my drooping spirits. A few hours’ ridivg in the forest, 
however, dispelled those shadows of gloom, which, at times, bear down the 
mind with a dread, or a foreboding of some obscure and indefinite event— 
calamitous in itself, and which already seems to wither the heart. The dim, 
vapoury funeral pall which oppressed the mind was uplifted, and the spirit 
cleared itself; and, buoyant as before, awoke to the joy which appeared to 
animate all creation. There lay the gay, laughing landscape, brigat with the 
presence of the glorious mid-day sun. Hardly a sound broke on the ear; the 


vast country appeared to be in a state of solemn tranquillity —a giant in a state 
r depths of 


It is some- 
nting, poetry, 
oy of the mo- 
exceeds 





despondency by the influence of the spirit of the summer hour! 
thing to derive pleasure from objects of beauty at any time,—pal 
sculpture, ‘the light of an ingenuous countenance , —but the ) 
ment, when the heart thrills in unison with the gladness of nature, 
them all. 

Alexander became much worse after my departure ; he lay for two months 
at death’s door, ina state of continual fluctuation, between recovery and death: 
both mind and body were completely prostrated. I gave up all hopes of his > 
covery, and set him down fora friend departed. I was therefore proportionally 
overjoyed to hear of his recovery, which I did ina letter written with his - 
hand, and which, moreover, promised a speedy visit trom him. In abou 
fortnight afterwards we shook hands. It was the same 
changed! He was ne longer the same giddy, racketting 
merly to be: he was now grave as a judge. Instead of 
dissipa*ion, he sat up with me, and talked metappysics. 


Alexander ; but how 
devil that he used for- 
spending the night in 

The battle with the 


Youred with a visit from them that very evening. He was determined to give | high-coloured old gentleman, a retired cavalry officer of distinguished merit. bushrangers had a salutery effect upon him. 


The battle had continued to rage with unceasing fury. The besiegers at-/ 


of my power to remain longer ; and, as I have incorvenienced myself to serve . 
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- CONFESSIONS OF A KEYHOLE. 


BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, ESQ. 


The apartment to which T was an appurtenance, and in behalf of whose ten- 
ants in endless succession [ was to discharge such important and necessary 
functions, was at first let with other rooms as lodgings. [ remember the 
workmen coming to fit and furnish, and from them I heard the praises of the 
terant, even before he had taken up his abode in my vicinity. 

He was a prodigious favourite with everybody ; that was evident before he 
appeared. Captain Flint smiled, spoke, moved, lived, only to fascinate. High 
and low were alike caught—the grest marquis and the poor mechanic. There 
was a general conspiracy among the tradesmen to have the place completed— 
not half finished—by the appointed hour; they would not disoblige so sweet. 
tempered and affable a customer for twice the amount of their profits. Cur- 
tains shuuld be put up and carpets down, whether there happened to be time 
ornot. As for Peggy, who was dusting everything as if for sheer pleasure, 
permanently, before the workmen had departed ; she vowed her quarter's wages 
she would dust the tips of her fingers off rather then leave a single speck any- 


where within sight, to offend the dear, smiling blue eyes of a captain, who | 


soemed tu have collected whatever was brilliant, handsome, and seductive in 
the whole Br tish army, into that ore pair of gracious sparklers. 

But it was not merely Peggy and the workpeople who were smitten; the 
landlord came up with an eager and ansious countenance, as if he were look- 
ing for b's rent beforehand ; but in truth he only came to hurry on proceedings, 
lest so kind and charming a lodger should find anything to complain of. And 
yet what an idie thought, said the good man to himself. He complain! with 
such atace as that! I defy him! 


On one thing, or rather two, as I could plainly overhear, all the gossippers 


were agreed , and these were—that whereas my master was by far the sweet- 
est-teinpered, the most affable, and the most amiab'e of mortals then existing, 
his wife was assuredly altogether as sour—an icicle too cold to be melted by 
the sunbeam she had married—a shrewish thing unconscious of the rare felicity 
of her lot in possessing, with the husband for life, the food perpetual iover—a 
knowing hypocritical little fury, obstinately bent on remaining insensibie to the 
blessing of having an angel for her lawfully-wedded partner. 

‘A real angel,’ cried Peggy, perfectly bewitched, ‘if he’s a man!’ 

And at leng h when all was complete, up came the expected lodgers, usher- 
ed in by ‘ my landlord ;’ the captain in his turn introducing half a dozen friends, 
who came to favour him with their opinions touching colours, contrasts, pat- 
terns, and proportions 

A general cry of ‘ beautiful !’ ‘charming !’ conveyed at the first survey of 
the spa:tment a verdict of approval, and severa! glowing faces, turning rapidly 
from this sideto that, expressed in looks the same decision wherever their 
glances fell. What the captain's face said, however, I could not see, for his 


back was towards me; but just at the moinent I caught that which could | 
scarcely be less expressive than his best holiday Jooks—the tones of the sweet- | 


est, softest, silveriest voice conceivable, and yet withal quite manly and un- 
affected. 

‘My dear,’ said the beautiful winning voice, ‘I hope you will find some- 
thing to approve in the arrangement. It is not complete, you know, until you 
sanction it with a smile.’ 

‘Tac dulcet words were addressed to his wife—and Mrs. Flint did smile ; she 
did more, for she delivered her opinion in a low quiet voice, as if not much 
moved by the exhibition which delighted others, and indeed little addicted to 
raptures at any time, to the effect that she thought it all very pleasing, and 


quite as it should be ; an expression of approval which certainly did not barmo- | 


nize exactly with the chorus of * charming !’ ‘perfect!’ and therefore had a 
rather cold and dissatistied twang in it. 

The face of my mistress was visible to me as she spoke, and a very pretty 
face—nay, a lovely one it must have been. [ use the past tense, for although 
it had still youth in it, it had seen its best days. What could have left it 
young, and yet have stripped it of the glow and the grace of early time, when 
the heart’s freshest hues flush the beautiful cheek, and the whiteness o the 
unsinuing soul has its outward and visible sign oa the fair, lovely, open brow— 


of the happy blood in its giddy, sudden, joyous laugh ? 

Can it be, I mused within myself—can it be her indomitable shrewishness 
that has cast the pale premature shadow upon her brow, that is giving by rapid 
degrees a sunken form to her cheek, that invests her pretty mouth with a sad- 
ness not untouched with pain, and conveys into her eyes—no, there is nothing 
like the spirit of a shrew lingering in those patient, passionless orbs, which re- 
veal so little of ary emotion or trouble in the inner nature, and tell rather of 
faded fires than flashes and gusts tobe dreaded now. It must have been a 
raging volcano to have burnt out so soon. Perhaps she helped to put it vut 
with floods of savage tears on finding herself unable to spoil her doting hus- 
band’s temper. Her flames have turned to ice, and she is simply cold, sullen, 
and discontented—ah, I said so, she is at this moment finding fault. 

‘If I may,’ remarked the lady of the lodgings, at that moment, in the same 
quiet tone, ‘suggest an improvement, [ think it might be effected by hang- 
ing that picture lower—at present it is in a false light, and the effect is disad- 
vantageous.’ 

‘ The picture’ thus adverted to by Mrs. Flint, was no other than a portrait of 
the captain, an acknowledged likeness of the All-admired, and the company 
with ove accord turned to look at the masterpiece. Each gazed with raptur- 
ous admiration, as each had done a hundred t:mes before, at the brilliant can- 
vass whercon rested the placid and undelighted eyes of Mrs. Flint ; and then 
each direcied a glance at the face of that pensive critic, in which there was no 
touch of idolatry expressed, and what awakened their wonder more, no charac- 
terof scorn or disgust either. 

* How astonishingly she contrives to hide her hatred and malice,’ said each 
of the company in significant looks to the other. ‘ The portrait is in the very 
haopiest light, and with that demure visage she proposes to destroy its effect ! 
Weil, of ali women in the world—’ 

But of all men in the world, Captain Flint, at that instant, looked the hand- 
somest and the happiest. As he, too, turned towards the portrait, his face 
flashed in the direction of the doer, and if a sunbeam had darted through me, I 
could not have felt more suddenly illuminated. His countenance, it 1s no ex- 
aggeration to say, was suffused with the light of an enthusiastic, an unclouded 
mind. It was—if a keyhole may be allowed the expression—it was one 
smile. It had been dipped in rose-water, and had caught not only the sweet- 
ness of the flower, but the tints of it. With what a glow of pure affection and 
gratitude it recognized the tender interest which Mrs. Flint had taken in the 
position of his worthless portrait—yet not wholly worthless since she had bes- 
towed her first inquiring thoughts upon it, and wished to see it more advanta- 
geously placed. 

He did not utter a syllable, for words, though delivered in the most meh- 
diows tones, must have feebly expressed his emotion : but he thanked her in 
more eloq ‘ent silence with his eyes—such eyes!—and then with his hands ; 
between which he pressed for a moment one of hers, that trembled a little as he 
raised it almost reverentially to his lips. In fact, Lexpected for a brief second 
to see lips meeting lips; but perhaps his ardent feelings were restrained by 
the presence of the company—or he might have been deterred by the calm 
look which his wife bent upon his fond and beaming face, as she gently turned 
aside her head, and, still unmoved, appeared to be tracing the intricate pattern 
of the new carpet. 2 

All eyes observed the graceful action of the captain, the air of devotion, of 
idolatrous affection even, which he assumed as if by an instinct of his superior 
Nature ; and noeyes then, save those of the wife herself, were deficient in very 
obvious signs of admiration. 

And now, as though raised beyond his ordinary spring cf spirits, by a feeling 
of hilarity on taking possession of his new residence, by the well-understood 
sentiment with which his geutle wife had hallowed the hearthstone by which 
he was to sit, and by the presence of friends willing, not only to be pleased, but 
charmed, he gave a loose to his powers of entertaining With inexhaustible 
variety he led from one form of pleasantry to another, and touched in turn on 
the topic most acceptable to each of his gues's. The rich chocolate, the fine 
wine, the dainty liqueur, wanted sparkle and fragrance in comparison with his 
jest and sentiment. The current of his gay humour was a constant flow, yet a 
constant change ; so that the listener might break in at any point he pleased, 
and join in the rattle—or sit contentedly and laugh. He dealt out compli- 
ments, impromptu, equal almost to Mr. Pope's, and if Sir Richard had been 
there, he would have started off home, earlier than the rest, to write Tatlers 
from recollection. 


But the real charm of his wit consisted less in its brilliancy than in its de- 
lightful temper. It was the suavity, more even than the mirth and gaiety of 
his manner, that flung its spell over the recom, and made life, where he was, @ 
comedy on which there was no curtain to fall. Mere wit may become weari- 
some, but good humour and joyous frankness neve. 

In the exercise of these qualities, in the easy display of a series of delicate 
and polished courtesies, felt rather than observed, the time flew, and the guesis, 
forgetful of the playhouse and Ranelagh, pgotracted their intended visit of an 
hour far into the evening; when amidst one of merry laughs and antici- 
pations of the coming house-warming, mingled with more formal ceremonials 
and adieus, they broke away, to+ing to the world the praises of Captain Flint ; 
adding to these, their especial wonder, that a creature so perfectly enchanting 
should be so perfectly enchanted with his wife—and euch a wife. 

No sooner iad the last parting wurd been uttered, no sooner at least had the 
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door been closed, than a shadow fell across the apartment, gloomy as it was 
sudden—as though the lights had gone out with the guests. I peeped round, 
curious to know the cause, and saw it in the altered visage of my master. Yes, 
his face literally darkened the room. I felt a chill ron through me at the 
startling, the fearful change. 

It was not that to the glittering play of fancy and the flash of merriment, an 
expression of weariness had succeeded—that the bright eye looked sleepy, that 
the smiling mouth had fallen under the influence of a yawn; thet the human 
machine had been screwed up a little too high, so that the reaction had eome 
heavily and at once, There was no trace of this ordinary exhaustion of the 
| animal powers in that scowling brow and ‘hat coarse sullen mouth On the 
coutrary, there was an indefinable quality in them that denoted vigour and 
full consciousness, and seemed to say that this was the natural character of the 
face 

Could it be, then, that as the glad, frank, fine tempered air which had for 
hours overspread his features, disappeared with his visitors,—a mere mask had 
| fallen off! Was the man visible now, while the actor only had appeared 

before! If so, there was nothing fabulous about Spencer's bird that trans 
| formed itsel{ into ahedgehog. But a minute ago he was state-coachman to 
| Cinderella, inounted on the box of a fairy chariot, aod now behold him nothing 
| but a large rat. 

Phat model of politeness and prince of good fellows, Captain Fiint, having 
placed his back to the fire for a few seconds, and directed a few supercilious 
| glances round the apartment, settled his look at length upon his silent partner, 

who sat with a resigned air and lids bent downwards, at a respectful distance 
| With that myste-ious sympathy which enables people to feel that they are 
being looked at, she then raised her eyes to meet the gaze of her guardian 
| See. the man whom all the world said she had positively bewitched ; but 

although there happened to be rothing in his features just then that could 
possibly delight her, there was evidently nothing to surprise. Whatever char. 
acter they wore, it was an expression she seemed used to, and she merely 
dropped her eyes again, without evincing any emotion, unless the lowest, 
faintest s gh in the world, which I could only just hear, might give token of 
some inward feeling. 

He was then subject, perhaps daily subject, to terrible bodily spasms, con- 
tortions of the countenance, which gave him the appearance of being in & devil 
ofatemper! Little did the admiring world know how its favourite suffered — 
how he hid his throes. So frequent were his attacks, that his wife, it wa 
pretty clear, regarded them as things of course. 

In a fraine of mind, judging from appearances, that strongly disposed him to 
break the looking-glasses, my master now tuok the room at two strides, seized 
a book, flung himself into a chair, and commence da ‘calm course of reading,’ 
with knit brows and lips violently dispused to deniculate one another. But 
before he had thus settled himself, my mis'ress broke silence—yet scarcely so, 
| either—by a meek inquiry, it might be relating either to supper or bed—but at 
all events it elicited no answer, and the favourite of society politely busied him. 
self, or affected to do so, in his book, 

Heaven help the author—for he had no gentle or courteous reader! After 
some rapid turnings of the page, and mere rnarticulate criticiams, the volume 
was tossed away, and a yawn testified to its effects. This seemed a good sign, 
the paroxysin was nearly over; and thus encouraged, my mistress, who had 
ventured a word or two unavailingly before, followed up this invasion of the 
silence, by seeking to recall her lord’s attention to their newly-furnished abode 
—timidly remarking as before, 

‘TI think, sir, the portrait which hangs so high may—’ 

But there was not time to complete the suggestion ; for the gay and gallant 
captain, speaking now to his adored wife for the first time since the departure 
| of his gvests, said, 

‘Damme, madam, you are always so monstrous full of complaints ; now the 
picture, even as it hangs, has at least the merit of being silent.’ 

With these words and a second yawn, together with a candle snatched from 

the nearest table, but without a syilable to announce his inteotion, my admired 

| master took his departure for the night; yes, so it was, indeed—he returned 











| 
| 


; no more. 
when the hope that lights up all within is seen in the sunny smile, and the leap 


Now, bearing what I had heard, and seeing what I had eeen of my new 
master before his visiters departed, had he, when left alone (that is, reckoning 
my mistress as nobody), proceeded to take his handsome features to pieces 
one by one, as easily as he took off his wig—had he placed his eyes in one 
drawer, his teeth in a second, unscrewed one of his legs, and laid his severed 
head on the table, ready for Peggy to take up in/o his dressing-room,—I could 
not have been more astonished, nor could the altcration have been greater than 
the change between his countenance for company and his private one—his 
social and his domestic manner—in short, his artificial and his natural self, 

But none of this astonishment marked the demeanour of my mistress, when 
of the score of merry musical good-uights which he had bestowed on his part- 
ing guests, not an echo was beard to survive for her—when, without word, 
look, or sign, he left her to follow him, as solitude or sleepiness might move 
her. To her it seemed but one of the regular and anticipated events of the 
evening 

As he quitted the room, her eyes followed him, momeutarily, with a reproach- 
ful expression ; then their look became merely sorrowful, until they slowly 
filled with tears, and with her face hidden in her hands, a suppressed sub was 
the only sound to tell that there was anything either to resent or to forgive 

She soon arose calm as usual; the sigh as she left the aportment for the 
sleeping-chamber was as low, being habitually hushed, as though hearers had 
been nigh, and in her quiet eye there was now not @ trace of tears. It was a 
picture of Resignation. 

The next day I was again on the look-out, and just as quick to listen; but 
the various considerate speculations I had entertained in order to account for 
the pheno nenon witnessed the evening before—viz-, that the captain and my 
mistress had quarrelled violently—that he was jealous of her and assumed a 
cruel manner in the hope that she might betray herself in resenting it—that she 
was naturally chilly and insensible, which provoked him to madness—that she 
was a termagant of an untameable sort, and that he was working out a despe- 
rate experiment—lastly, that he was a victini to some spasmodic affection, too 
acute for flesh and blood to bear with a bland aspect and an amiable deportment, 
all these vanished as my experience grew. 

However fierce and dark the spell that bound him, the presence of a third 
person was sure to dissolve it; however sweet, however potent the charm 
that influenced him in society, it perished at the approach of solitude or his 
wife. 

Nothing went right with him that morning, nor eny other during the months 
he resided under that roof. Everything was out of its place, and in his way; a 
conspiracy against his peace prevailed on all sides, and his wife, if he happened 
to think of her at all, was at the bottom of it. But the instant another face ap- 
peared upon the stage, then his became another too; the scowl cleared off, the 
sullen rigid lips relaxed into a smile, the sallow cheek even seemed to brighten, 
and a marriage-bell was not livelier than the pleasant chimes of his conversa- 
tion. 

‘Ah!’ said his sagacious admirers, as they shook hands with him after a 
chat that had put them in good spirits for the rest of the day, ‘ Flint may well 
remain the favourite ; one can never catch him out of tune; he’s always in 
one happy humeur the whole year roond—and yet with such « wet blanket of 
a wife !’ 

So he ‘still went on; reserving (to liken him to the substance that bears 
his name, and is eupposed to be the raw material of some men’s hearts) all 
his brilliant sparks for society, and all his sharp cutting corners for his home. 

So, too, the deception was still kept up. Even Peggy, though looking daily 
as it were over his very shoulder, was deceived. However surly his visage, or 
snarling bis tone, the instant before to his wife, when Peggy entered smiles 
spread over the face, and sweetness stole into the voice: and words could not 
have persuaded Peggy out of her first conviction, that Captain Flint was the 
kindest, the gentlest, and the most even-tempered of all mortal lodgers. Ah! 
foulish Peggy—had you but been where I was! 

But Peggy, after another twelvemonth or so, was obliged to seek another 

idol ; for the lodgers removed—the silent, self-controlling, passively-obedient 
wife to the churchyard, and the sedoctive captain to country quarters. For 
solitude in his old apartments had now become more trying to his temper, more 
disagreeable every way, and especially more productive of painful indications 
in the countenance, than of late had been to him the presence of his pale part- 
ner and unreproaching companion—the libelled and lawful victim of his double- 
faced and heartless vanity—the martyr to secret griefs and cruel scorns, who 
perished wncared for and unregretted, while her assaesin went forth as usual to 
cheat and be cheated—to play his gay part in the hollow pageants of life, and 
bow to its mockeries as if he knew them to be real. 


Lodgers in pientifol succession, single and married, took up their abode in 
the house, and occupied the same suite of apartments, after the widower quit- 
ted them ; but of these at present I am not the historian. 

I pass to a later period of my expenencee—many yesrs after, when a gentie- 
man who had come to inspect the lodgings, was shown into this very apartment 
fle had already seen the others, and appeared indifferent about them, bot that 
might be the result of manner, or the consequence of age—for some would 
have thought him too old to care much about the style of the room he was to 
live innow. Yet he was by no means unconcerned on this point, and gazed 
around him from wall! to wall on every side with eyes of lively interest. From 
floor to ceiling his mild searching glances tanged; and it was in soft sweet 
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tones, and with a profound serenity of mauner, as though his heart felt at rest 
that he said, ; 

* Yes, { will come and live here—come and die here.’ 

There was on bis calm espect as he spoke a beautifol emile, which to his 
noble and venereble appearance added a charm singularly captivating. He 
agreed to enter on possession «t once, and the sane night vanous articles af 
property were brought in and deposited m this apartment, which he carefully 
locked on retiving for the night 

In the moroing the key was applied to me, end the old man entered and stood 
alone in the room surveying every Object, calmly and thoughtfelly. His head 
drooped, yet this but rendered his air more dignified ; and he seemed a man 
tu whom all vain thoughts and violen’ passions were dead—in whom alone 
some sweet, and some perchance, very bitter memories now survived 

He busied himself as well as nis tittle strength would permit, about the room 
in arranging the articles brought in ; and when be hed placed them to his 
satisfaction, he sat apparently contemplating some object amongst them of 
perticolar interest, what i was | could pot see. 
he retired, and again locked up the door. 

The next day he returned, and the next, and every day ; end on the same 
spot he always sat, sometimes reading, sometimes, in meditation, with eyes 
looking inwa dly into himself, but most frequently with his gaze fixed on some 
object placed before him, with which he seemed to converse silently, s« cunng 


tovariably therca dear and tranqutl companionship that rendered louelmess 
impossible 


After some hours thas spent 


A few weeks, months, indeed, passed away and my curiosity had never been 
gratified by @ single word, nota syllable that might explain the old man's 
inysterious visits and sacred communings in this room, into which no foot seve 
his own was permitted to enter ; when | began to note that his thin pale band 
trembled more ashe applied the key, and his step grew more feeble as he 
walked to hisehair, and I thought bis look became «till calmer, though fonder 
too as be grzed on the treasure (for such it must be)before him. 

The feevieness visibly incre ised —the 
stooped. The old manreturned not 
spire told why, 


visite became briefer—and then they 
again, and a knell froma neighbouring 


Some weeks afler his death, when anew occupant had taken the rooms, 
some articles of property wore removed—and amongst them, as they were car- 
ried out, a picture became for an iastan: vivible. | recognized it as one that 
had hung long since in that same apartment, and from the canvass atill looked 
down those meek and patient eyes which tad so often turned on the vanity 
and self-will of Cap ain Flint, lessons not learnt in time, but yet not finally 
lost 


EE ee 
THE MOTHER AND THE DAUGHTER. 

In a small cottage ornée at Richmond, con manding a delightful view of the 
Thames, lived Madame La Roche and her only child, Adeline. 

At an early age the parents of Madame La Roche had taken her from her 
native country, Lagland, to France, in order thet ber education might be com- 
pleted. Here acertaim Monsieur La Roche, a man much older but also much 
richer thau bersel!, had solicued her hand. In obedience to the commands of 
her parents, and in spite of her strongly-exprossed aversion, the match waa 
concluded, and the elderly husband and the young wife took up their abode in 


Paris. ‘Three years afterwards Monsieur La Roche died, leaving one ebild, « 
daughter. Since thatevent Madame La Roche bad resided in Switzerland 
first, and sebsequently in Germany, Atlength, tired of the Continent, she re- 


turoed to Engiaod, where sbe had now lived two years, and where she firmly 
intended to spend the remainder of her days 

\s woman ts placed in our present social system, perhy ps the mont indepen: 
dent and life-enjoving of the sex is a young and attractive widow. Madame 
La Roche was both young and attractive—and sensible, too, or she would bave 
been envious of her sweet daughter, Adeline. As it was, she treated her with 
the warmth of a mother and the confidence of an elder sister 

Ono 4 certain summer day, Adeline La Roche was seated in a room opening 
on a lawn which sloped to the river. By her side, and close by her side, was a 
man youthfal and handsome. He held one of her hands clasped in his, and was 
looking wih & most impassioned air into her face. Her eyes were cast down, 
and the slightest suspicion of a blush was upon her cheek. The blush would 
have been deeper, but it was @ situstion she was somewhat used to. They 
loved each other. 

‘And vou fear, George, that mamma would never consent!’ said Adeline, 
continuing a colloguy that had been proceeding, Heaven knows how long ; for 
in such cases ({'m told) hours are like minutes, 

‘I fear it much,’ said George Trevor. ‘ What pretensions have 1? A man 
of wealth arid consideration hke Mr. Crofton may hope—but I can hope for 
nothing.’ 

‘Ha! ba! you are jealous,’ said Adeline, looking up and smiling archly. 
* Do you distrust me then?’ 

‘No, dear Adoline, indeed,’ replied George ‘ I do believe that your beart is 
mine, and mine only ; but eay if | have not cause for suspecting that Mr, Crof- 
ton i¢ my rival, and that your mama favours him? 

* Now you mention it,’ said Adeline, ‘1 will confess to you that | am very 
miserable on this account. Ever since we first met Mr. Crofton at that hornd 
ball, he has been eternally at the house. He must perceive how coldly | re- 
ceive him’ 

‘ And how does Madame La Roche receive him?’ said Trevor. 

* Ah, too well!’ replied Adeline. ‘I often see them sitting together in a 
corner talking in a low tone, and every now and then looking towards me, as 
if | were the subject of conversation. He is trying to gain mama over to his 
interest, | know. It will be of no use if he does. I would sooner die than 
marry him!’ 

‘So having experienced the misery of a forced match herself, she would 
doom you to the same fate!’ said George Trevor, with vehemence, 

‘Lhardly know what to think,’ said Adeline, gently. ‘When I remember 
how affectionately she always treats me, it seems impossible ; but when I see 
her encourage so evidently the visits of Mr. Crofton, I am compelled to dread 
everything ’ 

* We may be mistaken after all, Adeline,’ said Trevor. * These visits are 
probably intended for Medame La Roche. Remember, Mademoiselle, you are 
not the only young and pretty inhabitant of Vine Cottage.’ 

‘Ob, | am sure that is not the case,’ said Adeline. ‘Mama has told me, often 
and often, that no consideration on earth should induce her to marry again, 
and that all her care now was to see me havpily settled. Mr Crofton and 
mamma are now viewing the conservatory together George, | feel a strange 
preentiment that he will propose formally for me this morning, and thati shall 
be called upon to give him his answer at once.’ 

* You will reject him, then, dear Adeline’ said Trevor anxiously 

*Can you ask me 1’ exclaimed Adeline. ‘I will never bestow miy band 
where | cannot bestow my heart. That, George, is yours—past praying for !’ 

‘Ten thousand thanks for this one more proof of constancy,’ said Trevor. 
‘To doubt your truth now would indeed be to think you unworthy of love. 
But I bear footsteps approaching : they are returning from the conservatory. 
Adieu, dear Adeline, for atime. I will not meet Mr. Crofton—but I am not 
jealous, mina !’ 

Scarcely had George Trevor left the apartment when Madame La Roche 
and Mr. Crofton entered from the lawn, Mr. Crefton rather precipitately took 
his leave, and Madame La Roche and Adeline were alone. 

*Sit down, Adeline,’ said her mother. ‘I have something very particular to 
say to you.” 

Adeline obeyed with the air of a martyr. Her presentiment had evidently 
been but too true. 

* My dear child,’ continued Madame La Roche, ‘you are now of an age 
when you should begin to think of being settled in lite. Nature has given you 
beauty and talents; I have, to the utmost of my ability, given you good edu- 
cation, and 1 may say, without flattery, that you are capable of making any 
man happy. Why, then, remain single if you meet with one for whom you can 
fee| an affection 1’ 

Adeline offered no observation, and Madame La Roche continued : 

* There is « gentleman who,I am certain, loves you. I have seen enough of 
him to be as certain that he deserves your love in return, and it will give me 
pleasure if you tell me that he possesses it.” 

‘My dear mama,’ said Adeline, with firmness, ‘it is better to be candid at 
once. | know whom you mean, and all you are going to say ; but it i* in vain. 
I do not love him—I never shall love bim—aend I cannot marry him.’ 

‘ Adelie, Adeline !’ cried her mother laughing, ‘ you are too quick by far for 
me. Do you not love—and cannot you marry—George Trevor " 

‘ George Trevor!’ exclaimed Adeline, her breath nearly taken away by as- 
tonishment. 

* Ay, George Trevor |’ ssid her mother. ‘So, you blush now, and | was not 
mistaken, I find, in supposing that you loved each other. 1am glad of it, dear 
child, and give my most willing consent to your union.’ 

‘| feared you would not |.sten to him, or 1 would have confided in you,’ said 
Adeline, halflaughing and half erying at this sudden and unexpected realization 
of hopes she scarcely dared to entertain. ‘ 

‘Not listen to him! and that merely because at present he happens to be 
poor!’ exclaimed Madame La Roche. ‘Ab, my Adeline! it love, not 
wealth, that should be considered - and if George Trevor be poor—are we not 
rich enough! Bot,’ exclaimed she, holJing down ber’ head and speaking fal- 
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teringly, ‘ now that I have wished you all happ end ted to your mar- 

riage, will you, dear little friend, wish me the same —and consent to xY mar- 
P 





‘You! you marry egain!’ exclaimed Adelme. 

‘And have you been so blind as to suspect nothing’’ said Madame La 
Roche, raising her head and smiling ‘1 will conceal it from you no longer 
You know that I was married in France at a very early age; but you do not 
know that before that I had given my heart in Exgland to a youth whore only 
fault was poverty. My parents had forbidden him the house, ar don hearing 
of my engagement on the Continent, he went out in despair to India = Some 
two months ago, you may remember, we were ata large ball, How ean ! 
describe to you my sensations when | raw there the man whom I bad loved in 
my early youth—whom | still loved! 1 recognized him even before i heard his 
name’ 


* And that name was—Crofton,’ said Adeline, much affected. 

“It was,’ replied Madame La Roche. * He had remained single, though he 
had grown rich enough to buy, if be had witled it, some poor giri—as 1 myself 
had been bought Adeline, he has prevailed on me to change my resolution 
of never marrying again. Do you wish me joy?’ 

The mother aud the daughter fell into each other's arms and mingled their 
tears ; but assuredly they were not tears of sorrow. 

On the same morning the two weduings were celebrated , and opinions were 
divided whether the matronly or the youthful bride looked the more charming. 





GOSSIP FROM PARIS, 
Paris, October, 24. 


Honting, racing, and shooting ure the exclusive orders of the day here ; | 


you hear of nothing else, you think of nothing else; and whenever you ven 
ture forth beyond the precincts of your own house, you are sure to meet with 
nothing but whole armies of tailors corrying home shooting jackets—tribes of 
gunsmiths bearing back newly repaired guus, and myriads of servants leading 
with strings some interesting four-fuoted members of the sporting world. 1 will 
not say much to you about the races, for whatever they may be with you on 
the other side of the water, they are nothing more than the endless r pet tion of 
the same dull, monotonous scene. Every race-course presents to the sight 
the saine asseinbly of unfortunate horses, looking very much as if they were in 
the last stage of pulmonary conssmptioun—the same collection of motley-at- 
tired Bills, Dicks, and Jacks, destined to ride the skeletunish quadrupeds. A 
due portion of dandy ‘ would be lovers’ of the turf, and an equal share of fine 
ladies, wrapped up in very fine shawls, and riding in very fiue carriages, cou- 
plete the coup dnl 

The aucomnal meeting of Chantilly was by no means brilliantly attended, 
although there was the extra temptation of a Royal stag-hunt, which took 
place aiter the races. The weather was unfavourable, in the firet place ; and 
then, sithough the Duke of N+ mours is, in point of fact, as gallant a young 
Prince as ever breathed, he has not yet acquired the same degree of popularity 
as was possessea by his late brother. ‘The evsy wit, the flowing spirits, and the 
general atlability of the Duke of Orleans had gained bun the hears of all the 
young men of the day; and all eagerly crowded to the Chantilly festivities 
when he was alive, togroet them. Many regard the Duc de Nemours as less 
affable and less amiable then his brother, and others fear the extreme sharp. 
ness of his wit. ‘The fact is, that neither of the Chantilly hunts was so nu. 
merously attended as during late years’ ‘The first day, the stag, closely pur- 
sued by the hounds led them more than twelve leagues from ‘le point de départ.’ 
Men, dogs, and horses were all equally knocked up by the day’s sport, and 
shortly alter their return to the castle, both the Prince de Joinville and the 

Due d' Aumale fainted from mere exhaustion. 

It is said that this Royal castle, celevraced as having been the residence of 
the late Duke of Bourbon and the scene of his mysterious death, is about to 
undergo a complete change. The real habitation was destroyed at the period 
ofthe great French Revolution, and the present was in former days nothing 
better than a mere dependency for the use of servants, The Duc d’Aumale 
is going to erect a new palace on the spot, and two hundred thousand pounds 
sterling. which he destines to this purpose, will enable himio make the Cas: 
tle of Chantilly something more than the mere hunting-box (tis at present. 
During the life of the late Duke of Orleans, it was the scene of many a gay 
and joyous evening, spent by the young Princes and their brilliant and youth- 
fulcourt, The first evening of the arrival at Chantilly was always devoted 
to the reception of the authorities of the town. During the period of this cere- 
mony, ther Royal Highnesses and their court kept on their very best beha- 
viour; but scarcely wero the worthy people gone home to their beds, before the 
young men crowded round the fire-,lace, smoking, chatting, and laughing to 
their heari’s content. On one of these occasions, whilst the Duc d’Orieans 
was playing the host with all the characteristic grace for which he was x0 emi- 
cantly distinguished, the door opened, and the young Duc d Auinale made his 
appearance. He was attired in a pair of full plaited morning trousers, a cra. 
at negligently tied, anda coat which betokened no great pretensions to ele 

ce hus accoutred, his Royal Highness drew nigh to the table, stretched 
imself in an easy chair, and taking out of his coat pocket a pipe, which, in 
French slang, is termed a brule-gueule ,crammed it with tobacco, and began to 
smoke. In vain did the poor Duc d'Orleans fire off at him a whole volley of 
such masonic glances as are bestowed by nursery maids upon their charges, 
when the refrac'ory little imps are upon a visit, and seem but the more bent 
upon being mischievous. Not one of hie elder brother's remonstrating lo. ks 
reached their destination, or if they did, they produced no effect. At length 
the Duc d'Orloans drew nigh to his brother, and, in an under voice, began to 
expostulate with him upon the extremely free and easy behaviour of which he 
was then guilty. 

* Wait till these good people have retired,’ said his Royal Highness, ‘ and 
then do whatever you like, but, for God's sake, reflect upon the extreme 
ticklishness of provincial authorities.’ ‘Mon cher, je suis chez moi; il me 
plait de fumer, et je fume,’ was the avswer of the boyish owner of 
the castle. But,to return to the chase, from which this digression has led me. 
The last, which took place on the 9th inst-, was both less fatiguing, and more 
amusing thanthe preceding ones. ‘The Prince de Joinville was expected, but 
did not make his appearance, having most likely had quite enough of one faint- 
ing fit already. ‘Tbe honours of the day were unanimously awarded to Mad- 
ame Pamela de Vatry, who, with the Countess D'Ailly, was the first in at the 
death. The stag's foot was presented to the fair huntress, who had beaten 
Madame d' Ailly by the longth of her horse's head. 

Madame de Vatry is one of the /ionesses that have been brought to light by 
the new order of things, which give to wealih the precedency over both rank 
and talent. She isthe daughter of a Monsieur Haingerlot, who began life as 
the butler of the Empress Josephine, and who afterwards became a banker, 
whose wealth was as great as his reputation was bad. His son-in-law, M. de 
Vatry, was in the constant habit of complaining, right and left, of the misfor- 
tune of having such a rascally beau pére. The witty M. de Vatout (who is, 
tant soit peu, heavy, by the bye—which caused old Marquis de Montrond to 
bestow opon him the epithet of Le papillon en botics fortes), to whom he one 
day began his usual lamentations, stopped him thus: “ Dire du mal de son 
pere, passe encore ; mais d'un beau pére qui lt on a choisi!” 

Last week, there were races again in the Champs de Mars, but they were 
so ope attended that even the * Jockey Club Stand” was as empty as the 
heads of its usual occupants. But enough of horses, doge, hunting, and hunt- 
era, of which your readers must be as heartily sick as! am. People are be. 
ginning to return, and Paris is beginning to look a little more like its own dear 
self again. 

Rachel js always in great favour. One of her sisters came out the other 
night, and it is said she has another sister, and a brother also, in training Jor the 
stage, and that they are to make their débie in due time and place, under the 
auspices of their talented sister. | suppose ty this that the tragic scene 
as well as the sale of old clothes is going to be monvupolized by the Jews. 

The Opera was almost fall the other night. Amongst other persons present 
were the Duc de Richelieu and the fair lady (Mdile. Bupleseis) who has beeo 
bearing for some time past all the honours of his wife ; the magnificent Cache- 
mure she wore corroborates the report that she is contributing greatly to effect 
the complete ruin of her devoted adorer. One of the traits of her exaction, 
and of his devotedness, is pretty characteristic of both. Dunng their recent 
journey in Switzerland together, she asked for a peach, which was not to be had. 
The country was ransacked to get one, and it was finally, and with great diffi- 
culty, obtained at the price of 100 francs: scarcely had she tasted it, than ebe 
threw itaway! If the torch of love has been kindled rather tardily in the 
breast of the Duc de Richelieu, it must be admitted at least that the Prome- 
theen spark burns with a degree of vigour which is by no means common, and 


that, in some respects, the gallant “ ” sh b if to be a true “ chip of 
the wld block.” gaan uc shows Dimeell to nay coy 





PETITES MISERES. 
BY FUCK. 

ialnes BUTTONS. 

We of martyrs to everything—to rheumatism—and to sensibdility—to 
opinions political and opinions theological—martyrs to church-rates and mar- 
tyre to chilbleins ; but there is a martyr more to be pitied than any of these, 
and we belong to that martyr's category. der, we are a martyr to buttons 
—yee, buttons, shirt-buitons, and coat-buttons, and waisteoat-butions, aod all 
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manner of buttons. Odor evil genius lies in buttons. Like young ladies with 
fickle lovers, we cannot * keep tnem on.’ They fall from our garments like ripe 
pippins. Had Sir Isaac Newton bad the privilege of being our contemporaty, 
he must have diseovered the theory of gravitation in ue time at all, simply 
from the wonderful tendency of our buttous. Shakspeare had us prophetically 
in his mind's eve when he wrote, ‘Oh! whata falling off was there!’ Our 
throat feels chilly ; we clutch the neck of our shirt with the energy ot despair ; 
Ha! ha! we were sure of t. * Another staz hath left its sphere.’ We button 
up our cuat; crack—ha! another button gone to the tomb of all the Capu- 
lets! Look for x; it has rolled into a hole. Whathole! A button-hole, to 
be sure! How some people manage to keep on their buttons is to us a thing 
most wonderful. And yet, not more strange than true, there are well authen- 
ticated cases of individuels whose shirt buttuns have been known to remain for 
days—whole days—immaculate and serviceable, while we are continually in a 
* fix’ because our buttons are never similarly sivuated. 

‘1 don’t care a button.’ ‘I'nis is a proverbial expression. Who has said that 
the wisdom of a nation is centred inits proverbs! If the phrase had been—* I 
don't care an estate,’ or ‘] don't care a sweetheart,’ one could have understood 
it. Kash we might consider it—heartless we might consider it; but ‘I don’t 
care a button’ involves a degree of stupendous desperation, of mad recklessnes. 
as to consequences, which has given us such a shuddering fit, that our remain- 
ing shirt-button has just been shaken off thereby. ‘Ha! ha! No matter,’ as 
they say in melodramas—it would have gove in half an hour or so in the ordi- 
nary course of nature—foilowed its departed brethren, and joined their array 
of pearl, horn, silk, and brass—where’? Heaven kuows wher3. But the ques- 
tion is a feariul one—where do all the buttons go to! 

We recollect only two instances of buttons sticking by us. One of these— 
the buttons, not the instances—was of the numerous family who get their backs 
broken in the interesting surgical operation cf mangling, and was, therefore, 
useless ;—there was no corresponding button-hole for the other. 

‘He has a soul ubove buttons ;"—has he! we should like to know what his 
soul is made of. Such a soul must be ‘a star that dwells apart,’ as the poet 
has beautifully remarked on Macready leaving his old dramatic companions for 
a season in America. His must be no common mind, as was equally aptly said 
of a great genins who could never perceive the difference between Meum and 
Touom. Such aman would, indeed, contemplate unmoved ‘ the wreck of but- 
tuns and the crash of moulds’ [we love to quote correctly.) But we frankly 
confess that we have nota soul above buttons, and our heart fails within us 
when we hear, ever and anon, the smail, still click of another button upon the 
floor. Bat our case is hopeless; our buttons will not stay on. Were they 
riveted to our garments by ‘triple bars and bolts of steel,’ it would be all the 
same, one by one down they would go. Were we crossing a desert, we verily 
believe our course might be traced by a trail of buttons. In fact, we suspect 
that we are remotely descended from the young lady in the fairy tale, who, 
whenever she spoke, dropped pearls from her mouth. At all events, we come 
very close to her, for whenever we move, we drop buttons, pearl and otherwise, 
from our unfortunate apparel. 

We dread that ultimately we shall have to discard buttons, thus paying them 
back in their own cuin, and take to pins—small pins for the waistbands, and 
big brass fellows forth» coat. ‘The waistcuat would of course require a medi- 
um; but for rough-weather garments, such as pea coats and Taglionis, bodkins 
would probably be necessary. The prospect is a rather more than ticklish, it 
is decidedly a pricklish one. We cannot deny that there are objectivns to it ; 
people of seusitive feelings have a disinclination to be made pincushions of, and 
we confess to sharing the weakness, Still, whatis to be done? this life is a 
vale of tears, of buttons, and as it so falls out that they all fall off, what is left 
but pins and despair? And yet we are natura ly of a sanguine temperament — 
remarkably seo—but eternally dropping water will waste the hardest stones, and 
eternally dropping buttons will break the stoutest hearts. 

Nevertheless we will pluck up courage—we shall not throw ourseives from 
the monument or into the river—we shall not give Mr Wakley the trouble of 
directing twelve reputable householders to bring a verdict of * Died of but- 
tons’’—we shall continue to suffer with a more than Roman stoicism—we shall 
continue to present to the world the ennobling spectacle of a good man strug- 
gling with buttons—and we shal endure silently, too, or it an exclamation 
should be wrenched from us by the rack of our unhappy destiny, it will be the 
phrase—no, we will not speak it or write it—it is too vulgar, althoug': very ex- 
pressive, and it terminates with—Borrons. 

ence 


POETICAL REMAINS OF MARY CHALENOR. 


Warer Gray, 4 Battap; anv orner poems. Second edition, including 
the ** Poetical Remains.” By Mary Chalenor. 

These small volumes appear under circumstances to disarm criticism. Mary 
Chalenor was a young widow, left with three little children, whom she sup- 
ported, we gather from the preface, by an ‘occupation productive of little else 
than toil and hardship.’ Illness tollowed her anxieties, and terminated in death 
soon after the appearance of Walter Gray. A new edition of that poem has 
been called for, and appears with her Poetical Remains, which are also printed 
separately; the objectof the publication being the benefit of her children. 

But though criticism would be silent, it needs not. The poems are what 
they profess to be—vdomestic effusions, written upon home topics or daily oc. 
currences, mingled with a few subjects as large as a ballad ora tale, but all in. 
tended in the first piace for family eves, andthe Remains were never designed 
for publication. With these traits of subject the execution corresponds. The 
gaiety is subdued, the peasantry quiet, and tne graver thoughts are natural 
though not deep. What is more than all, the poems are a true reflection of the 
writer’s mind, not the faint or distorted echo of somebody else's—verses ex- 
hibiting the amiable and domestic character of a well-educated Englishwoman, 
whose grief is not allowed to tumefy into melodramatic rant or her joy to dege. 
nerate into boisterousness, and the style rather formed from conversatiun than 
books. Such, by way of a short example, is 

THE BACHELOR. 


A Bachelor, a Bachelor, 
How pleasant it must be, 

A welcome guest at every feast, 
A happy fellow he : 

Whate’er he earns he freely spends, 
For home he has no care— 
The young and merry Bachelor, 

His home is everywhere : 
To ball and rout invited out, 
A beau to every belle, 
The pleasures of a Bachelor, 
No tongue can ever tell. 


A Bachelor, a Bachelor, 
When age with wrinkled face 

Comes creeping oh him by degrees, 
With slow yet steady pace, 

The jovia! set whom once he met, 
An evening hour to pass, 

Some, some are dead, and some are wed, 
For Time still turns his glass ; 

No friend to cheer his silent home, 
No heart responsive beats ; 

He bears his sorrows all alone, 
And pity never meets. 


A Bachelor, a Bachelor, 
He lives and dies the same ; 

No wife to weep when he is dead, 
No child to bear his name ! 

With mourning garb and measured pace, 
Strangers attend his bier; 

They loved him not, and scarcely pay 
The tribute of a tear. 

No silent grief, no heartfelt prayer, 
Hangs o’er his plece of rest ; 

He leaves this world as he has lived, 
Unblessing, and unblest. 

—_ 


Scsstirore ror Gastiont.—A correspondent at Paris informs ua that a 
highly interesting experiment with the galvanic light, proposed by M = Arche- 
reau as a substitute forthat of gas, was made a few evenings since in the Place 
de la Concorde. The intention of making this experiment having been an- 
nounced by the public press, several thousands of persons had assembled to wit- 
ness it. The light exhibited appeared tu be about an inch and a balf in diame- 
ter. In the first instance, the gas lights of the Place de la Concorde, which 
are 100 in number, were not extinguished ; the appearance of those nearest the 
mses light was quite as faint and had the same dull hue as the ordivary oil- 
amps when near a gas-light of the full dimensions. When the gas lights of 
the Place were put out, the effect of the galvanic light was erceeedingly bril- 
liant, eclipsing even, in the opinion of many persons present, that of the hydro. 
oxygen light. It was easy to read small print at the distance of 100 yards, 
and it was only necessary to look at the shadow of the objects in the way of 
the light to be coarinced of its great illuminating power. That the eubstitu- 
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tion of ight for gas-light would be a great i 
be no doubt. we imagine that the expense of conewing the capply of 09 
galvanic battery by which the electric fluid is conveyed to the burner, and 
then thrown upon the charcoal, which becomes thus brilliantly incandescent 
would not be so great as that of the generation of gas. x 
Tue Peince or Hayri —Prince Caristophe, the brother of the late Kin 
of Hayti, came to the justice-room at the Mansion House, on Tuesday uae 
panied by Mr Hubler, jan., and two gentlemen, for the purpose of applyin to 
the Lord Mayor for his iwterposition in the adverse circumstances by ahih-he 
was embarrassed. The Prince, it would seem from a statement publisned im 
the 7 :mes, bas been the victin of a series of misfor.unes, commencing with the 
Revolution whieh proved fatal to his dynasty, and increasing in severity until 
in the last extremity of distress, he was compelled to make the present applica. 
tion to the Lord Mayor to rescue his wife and child from positive starvation 
Mr. Hobler, jun., said he did not know that his Lordship could, ez officio, do 
anything for the Prince, except compassionate his unhappy position, and re- 
commend him to the active commiseration of the public. This his ‘Lordship 
did, most fcelingly expressing 4 confident hope that the unfor unate Prince 


would in all probability not remain long without such assistance as he might 
require. 





Festiva. To Cetesnate tHe Gree Revotvrion—The events of the 3d 
of September last, memorable as the day on which the Greeks obtained from 
King Otho a constitutional form of Government, were celebrated by the Greeks 
resident in this city, by an entertainment at the London Tavern, las: Saturday 
evening. Aout 100 gentlemen szt down to dinner, and among them were 
many Englishmen of political distinction. 





ST. ANDREW’S SOCIETY. 

The dinner of this ancient Society took place as usual, on the anniversary 
of their patron Saint on Thursday evening, November 30th, at the City Hotel, 
The company assembled, comprised all the worth and respectability in the 
city of Scottish birth, and among the invited guests were :— 

His Honour, the Mayor of the City. 

Mr. 'Tinson, Vice President of the St. George's Society. 

Mr. Reybarn, President of the St. Patrick’s Society. 

Mr. Colden, President of the St. David’s Society.” 

Mr. Faber, President of the German Society. 

Mr. Draper, Vice President of the New England Society. 

The dinner and wines was remarkably good, and as on such occasions the 
enjoyment experienced must materially depend on the tact and ability of the 
Chairman, Ricuanrp Irvin, Esq., acquitted himself of the duty in the happiest 
manner, and received the warmest approbation of the meeting. The songs and 
glees were excellently given, and the bagpipes recalled to the mind many 
cherished recollections of home. 

Grace was said by the Rev, Mr. Stark, senior chaplain of the Society, and 
when the cloth was removed thanks were returned by the Rev. Dr. McLeod, 
janior chaplain. The President then rose, and before announcing ihe first 
regular toast, addressed the Society as follows :— 

Brothers of St. Andrew’s Society,—In endeavouring to discharge the duties 
ot the office to which you have been pleased to call me, my first impulse is to 
return you my warm acknowledgments for the honour you have again done 
me. It would betray an unworthy insensibility, foreign, I trust, to our country’s 
character, did I not, on this occasion, feel encouraged by my experience during 
the past year of your indulgent kindness, as well as by the exhilarating scene 
around me. This joyous gathering under the banner of our patron Saint, its 
numbers, its character, and the radiant play of bright thoughts and cherished 
associations which lights up every countenance, loudly proclaim that the love 
of our venerable fatherland still burns brightly in our bosoms, and that the pure 
and beneficent purposes of our ancient association are still dear to our hearts, 
Suffer me, however, using the privilege of my office, to advert for a moinent to 
the operaiion of our Society, and the results of its labours; that we may, if 
possible, gather from our festive communion, fresh incentives to exertion for 
the more full and comprehensive accomplishment of its benevolent designs. 

The most pleasing duty which belongs to wealth—its highest, its noblest, its 
most enviable privilege, is that of mitigating human suffering, and increasing 
human virtue and happiness. iew of us, however, my countrymen, are so 
richly endowed with the gifts of fortune as to be able, from our own resources, 
to provide adequate relief for all the cases of suflering, even among our 
countrymen, which Providence throws in our way. But, what is not possible 
fur us as individuals, becomes so by gathering contributions pressing lightly 
on each, but which, when collected into a common stock, and placed under 
judicious management, are eflicient to accomplish the desires of a uly liberal 
and comprehensive benevolence. By this process our resources are obtained, 
and the mode of their distribution is equally worthy of commendation. I wish 
the records of our Society for one year were printed, and laid before every 
Scotsman in New York, when all would be convinced, that no charity is dis- 
tributed with more laborious care, more wise eeonomy and more judicious dis- 
crimination; nor is there any by which more substantial good is done with 
such moderate resources, It is an attribute of our Society too, derived from 
its social and national character, too precious to be overlooked by those who 
duly value the native independence of the Scottish character, that to receive 
its aid does not include so much personal humiliation as is inseparable from 
application to individual or public charity. Our funds are the collections of 
former generations as well as the contributions of our own, and by common 
consent they have been constituted the patrimony of those children of old Cale- 
donia, who having come within our reach, are, in the course of Providence, 
deprived of the means of providing for their own necessities. 

ut, it would be taking quite too limited a view of the subject to regard the 
advantages of such an association as ours as confined to the recipients of its 
bounty. The contributors of that bounty are, perhaps, still more signally 
benefited. ‘“ Charity is twice blest, it blesseth him who gives and him who 
takes.” Nothing tends more to soften the manner, to purify the morals, to re- 
fine the sentiments and to adorn andelevate the whole character than associations 
such as ours, in which proud remembrances of the ancient and renowned land 
of our fathers are mingled with the hallowing and humanizing pursuit of that 
greatest of all luxuries—the luxury of doing good to the unfortunate of our 
countrymen. 

I have ventured to trespass on your indulgence with these remarks, my 
countrymen, not from a dread of tailing zeal among you for the interests of our 
Society, but to bring prominently before our minds the fact, that, owing to pro- 
tracted embarrassment in the pursuits of industry, and consequent increased 
immigration, the demands on our funds are greatly multiplied, and so should 
be our efforts to increase our numbers that our resources may be commensurate 
with our necessities. Our forefathers, who founded this society, meant it not 
for their own days merely, but for all time. They inscribed our banner with 
that motto by which it is at once adorned and consecrated, as a perpetual ad- 
monition to us, and to those who are tocome after us, that when in festive joy 
we remember the land of our fathers, we be true to those principles of benevo- 
lance and brotherly love which she has ever been foremost in inculcating. In 
bequeathing us this honourable legacy, they put faith in us, that in our hands 
the banner of St. Andrew would not be permitted to droop, nor one letter of its 
precious motto to be effaced. Let us be true to them as they were true to a 
sacred duty in the establishment of this Society, in which resolution, and in 
the full indulgence of all the animating associations of the day, let us drink to 
our first regular toast. 

1. “ The day an’ a’ wha honour it.” Drank with all the honours. 

Glee—“ Hail, Smiling Morn.” 

We give the suecceding toasts as they were announced with the introductory 
remarks made by the President to each. 

Sir Walter Scott, in his touching deseription of the first interview between 
Jennie Deans and the great Duke of Argyle, when she besought his interces- 
sion for the life of her erring but still beloved sister, represents her, with true 
female sagacity and pathos, arrayed in the tartan plaid, as a silent appeal to 
the national sympathies of the Duke. The result attested that she had not 
miscalculated the potency of the charm contained in that most expressive sym- 
bol from his native mountains. The interest ofthe great man was aroused; and 
when he pointed to her tartan robe, she frankly acknowledged her intention 
saying, ‘she thought his heart would warm to the tartan.” “ Aye, Jennie, 
replied that illustrious Chieftain of the Campbell race, “the heart of the Mac 
Cullumore will be as cold as death can make it when it does not warm to the 
tartan.” So, my countrymen, our hearts must be touched with the chill which 
death only can impart when they glow not at the remembrance of the Land ot 
Cakes, of her sea-girt hills and heather homes—her rugged rocks—her misty 
lakes and hoary mountains—her rushing streams, her smiling valiies and story- 
telling glens: her halls and her cottages—her simple but picturesque churches 
surrounded by the graves of many generations—her modest parish schools re- 
sonant with the glee of youthful frelic—her warm firesides and the warmer 
hearts that surround them—when all these pass before our minds, we feel that 
our hearts must indeed cease to beat when they warm not to the Land of our 
fathers. 

2. “ The Land o’ Cakes.” 

Song by Mr. Clirehugh—* The land where I was born.” : 

Our native country and this magnificent land of our residence or adoption 
have so many qualities in common that love for the one seems naturally to in- 
clude respect and attachment t@the other. The Scotsman finds himself no 
stranger here. Though he may have left his native land with livle fortune 
but that which is contained in his mother’s blessing and the bible, her parting- 
gift, he meets here a frank and generous welcome—his good qualities are 
valued, his enterprise encouraged, his industry rewarded, while the presence 
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itical institutions and privileges soon convince him, that, if he is not in the 

ee of Cakes, he has found the best substitute for it this wide world contains. 
cheering). 
Gas The me we live in.” With all the honours. 

Glee—“ Hail Columbia.” 

Nothing, my countrymen and friends, is wanted from me to rouse your 
whole hearts to our next regular toast. There is something so irresistibly in- 
teresting and attractive in the position and character of the youthful Queen | 
Victoria (immense applause) that her name alone is a speil to conjure up the | 
enthusiasm of all mankind. (Prolonged applause). When lately, her light 
fyotsiep pressed the soil of France, her presence seemed to set the chivalry of | 
that ancient and gallart land on fire; even the sturdy burghers of the Netherlands 
could not contain themselves for joy when she appeared among them; and 
should her steam yacht make its appearance some bright morning in our noble | 
bay, what a sensation would the announcement create! 1 verily believe re- 
publicanism would be in more danger from the apparition of this fairy Queen 
among us, than if all the other monarchs of the world were leagued in a Holy 
Alliance for its destraction. (Loud and prolonged applause). 

4. “ The Queen.” 

"Three times three and one cheer more. 

After the cheering had subsided the national anthem ‘‘God save the Queen’ 
was sung in the best style, a great many voices taking part in it, and the com- 
pany joining in the chorus. Sy 

5. The President of the United States. 

With all the honours, and three times three. 

6. The memory of Wallace and Bruce. 

Song—“ Draw the Sword, Scotland.” ; 

7. The Parish Schools of Scotland; the modest but efficient sources of ber 
moral and intellectual distinction. 

8. [have already said that the Scotsman finds himself no stranger in this 
country, and I think the remark is peculiarly applicable to this magnific nt 
city, where so many Scotsmen have indeed founda home. W ith her interests 
ours, for the most part, are indissolubly linked—we are grateful for the hospi- 
tality and k.ndaess so cordially extended to us—we rejoice in her prosperity, 
and take a real Knickerbocker interest in her advance in wealth, and grandeur, 
and intelligence. 1 would endeavour to say more on this fruitful topic, were i 
not fer the presence of our honourable friend and guest, the Mayor, who, | 
bearing as he does on his worthy person, the honours of this noble city, might | 
consider my remarks as somewhat too personal. He will not be offended with | 
me, however, if I assure him, that we feel honoured by his presence, and give 
bim again a true Scottish welcome to our festival. 

8. The Mayor and City of New York. 

This toast was drunk with all the honours, and succeeded by the Glee, 
« Mynheer Van Duynk,” after which his Honour the Mayor rose, and atier 
the loud cheers with which he was received had subsided, he acknowledged 
the compliment as follows: 

Mr. President and Gentlemen—I thank you most cordially for the honour 
you have done me—though as I have so often been called on to make the 
same acknowledgment at your festive board, the phrase sounds very much like 
a plagiarism. (Cheers.) 1 know that the attention paid to me grows out of an 
attachment to the city of your adoption, and which is worthy of your regard. | 
(Applause.) But still I feel that I should do myselt an injustice were I not to 
say that I Know that there are many individuals here who are pleased to hav: 
the humble person who addresses them amongst them. (Great applause.) J | 
would be strangely constituted, indeed, ifthe sight of foreigners thus collected 
around a festive board, to celebrate the anniversary of a noble charitable insti- 
tution did not give me pleasure. (Cheers.) Inaepen lently, gentlemen, of the 
pleasures | personally enjoy at this board, allow me to say, that the stirring 
strains of the bagpipe, which have resounded through the room, have awakened 
recollections which carry me back to the days of my boyhood—te a certain 
small, insignificant room in the country, where I first opened the book contain- 
ing the history of Scotland—where I first read the incomparable nov els of Sir 
Walter Scott—the poems of Scott—and the songs of Burns (great applause) 
The present scene recalls that joyous period, and recalls the excited feelings ot 
the boy so carried away by what he read, that he became himself identified | 
with the land thus deseribed, and beheld in the personages of the story—those | 
whom he could hardly help regarding as his own countrymen. (Cheers.) | 
When the book was closed, | can well recollect the disappointment awakened | 
by the conviction that I had no right to claim kindred with the bards and heroes, 
whose names will live forever in the page of Scotland’s history. (Applause.) 
This night the same feelings have been excited. I can hardly admit the con- 
viction that I am not a Scotchman—that all the patriotic feeling [ have wit- 
nessed was not called forth for my own, my native land—(applause.) If in my 
breast such feelings have been awakened, what must be the strength and 
warmth of those which now animate your breasts ?—(applause.) Gentlemen, 
1 give—*“ Recollection, the best ingredient of present enjoymenat.”—Drank with 
great applause. ng ' 

9. The poetry and music of Scotland, her bards and her minstrels ; honour 
to them who have so signally honoured their native land. 

Song, ‘‘ Here’s to the land o’ bonnets blue.” 

Brothers of St. Andrew’s Society, —Charity is of no country. No single spot 
of earth can claim to be its exclusive residence. Its sacred tire glows in the 
bosoms, and directs the efforts of men of all nations and of every clime. Of 
this fact, we have ample evidence in the existence of so many sister societies 
in our city, connected with distant countries, but of a character kindred to ours, 
and all animated by a spirit in their benevolent efforts, at least as true and de- 
voted as ourown. Do we ask tor living and breathing testimonies to their re- 
ality? They are before us in the persons of our ever welcomed guests, their 
worthy and honourable representatives. We invoke blessings on the countries 
with which they are connected, and on the societies they represent. In the 
name of that charity and love of country which unite us in the bonds of brother- 
hood, we bid them all again thrice welcome to our festival. All the honours, 
gentlemen, to our sister societies, and their respected iepresentatives who have 
honoured us with their company. 

10. “Our Sister Societies, and their worthy representatives, our welcome 
guests.” Drank with three times three, and immense applause. 

President of St. George's Society, R. W. Tinson, Esq., rose and returned 
thanks as follows :— 

Mr. President,—In rising on behalf of the St. George’s Society, to respond 
to the toast which you have been pleased to propose, there is but one circum- 
stance which causes me any regret—it is a consciousness of my inability to 
do justice in acknowledging the hospitality and friendly feelings which dictat- 
ed it—although I may lack utterance in doing them justice—yet in replying 
to the toast I do it with feelings that no one can exceed. 

It is well said, Sir, that the consciousness of benevolent feelings is ample re- 
ward for their active exercise. The proot of this remark lies before me at this 
moment; when I look first to you, Sir, as the worthy and esteemed President of 
this Society, and then cast my eyes around this hall, filled with kind hearts 
ready and willing to co-operate with you, when I tum to my right 
and to my left and see so many of my brother guests, all pressing on- 
ward in their usual department of the same labour of love, I feel mysell as it 
were impelled to exclaim, ‘It is good for us to be here.’ It is good because it af- 
fords an opportunity to the officers of other benevolent societies,of rejoicing and 
reciprocating their feeling, for the philanthropy you have exhibited, and for 
the blessings you have bestowed on the distressed and afflicted. 

Without disparaging any of the numerous benevolent societies in this city, it 
would be a grateful theme, and abounding in material, to culogise the society 
before which I stand; but the St. Andrew’s Society neither needs nor wishes 
any eulogy, faithful and prompt at all times to relieve the necessitous, and 
assuage the grief of those who are legitimate objects of its bounty, its mem- 
bers are well repaid in the pleasurable sensations of theirown hearts. _ 

I beg leave once more to express my warmest thanks for the honour conferred 
on the St. George’s Society and in conclusion offer this sentiment, 

“ Scotland—The land of the hill and the heather, her children are ever brave 
in'war, wise in peace, enterprising in commerce, shrewd in perception and kind 
in feelings. They traverse the whole earth in pursuit of their objects, but their 
hearts are never absent from their native land.” 

Mr. J. Reyburn, Esq., President of St. Patrick’s society, returned thanks for 
that society in a neat and effective speech, declaring his regret that he was un- 
able to express all he felt for the honour done to St. Patrick’s Society and to 
himself as their Representative, concluding with the following toast, 

“ Tie Industry of Scotland—rewarded by the improvement in her agriculture 
and manufactures,”’ 

J. W. Faber, Esa. President of the German Society, rose and said, 

Accept, Mr. President, andGentlemen,my sincere congratulations on the re- 
turn of this interesting festival, a festival dear to those feelings, which I have 
never heard more eloquently described than by yourself, feelings sacred to 
your country and your kin! And while I thank you on behalf of the society 
as whose representative I am your guest, for the kind manner in 
which you have mentioned all the sister societies in your toast, per- 
mit me to add that I highly appreciate this honour, and as a proof of this good 
fellowship having long subsisted between our respective societies, to mention 
that by our record I find, thatas early as 1788, the Presidents of St. Andrew's 
and St. Patrick’s societies honoured our anniversary by their presence 

Mr. President, 1 am not going to inflict a speech on you; indeed I think 
it were well, if the various Presidents of the Sister Societies would adopt on 
these occasions the etiquette observed by the Diplomatic Corps in Europe. | 
that of making the senior among them their mou:h-piece, and you will agree 
with me, that had such a rule existed on this occasion, we should all have had | 
to congratulate ourselves as the duty would have devolved on my venerable 
neighbour of St. Nicholas Society, who is so well able to fulfil it. 

As to myself, I can merely propose to you as a toast, 























Scotchmen—their industry, their honesty, their tragality will ever make ! tish heroism, trath and sisterly atlection in humbie life, and concluded with 


them welcome in every foreign land. 

8. Draper, Jr., Esq., Vice President of the New England Society, rose and 
made some very animated remarks on behalf of his society, concluding with the 
following wast. Su 

“ Wallace and Washington—For ever will their names be revered by every 
lover of freedom throughout the world ; may their countrymen ever be united 
in the promulgation and defenc: of their immutable principles.” 

D. C. Colden, Esq., President of St. David's Society, next addressed the 
company and said, 

Mr. President,—I would very willingly asseni to we proposal of our brethren 
of Germany, and allow my share of the duty of replying to the toast which you 
have just now proposed, to devolve upon our dear brothers of St. Nicholas— 
and 1 would do so the more willingly Gecunes I ieel more than ordinary embar- 
rassment in the attempt to discharge my duty as the representative of the St. 
David's Society upon this occasion. 

During the time I have had the honour to hold my present office (in virtue 
of which lam your guest the evenings) I have replied to the toast compli- 
menting our respective benevolent Societies so frequently, that I feel utterly at 
a loss for any new topic which can give an interest to the very few remarks I 
propose to make. F 

In this particular | am utlerly bankrupt. Not bankrupt in disposition. to the 
thanks which have been expressed by my brethren Presidents, for their kind 
welcome this evening. Not bankrupt in the gratified feelings with which in 
common with my brethren of St. David f hail the recurring anniversaries of 
our sister Societies. Not bankrupt in the opinion that each returning anni- 
versary stimalates and strengthens our exertions in the holy cause in which we 
are united. But bankrupt of every thought which I could hope to mould into 
the form of a speech worthy your attention. 

In this empty state of the exchequer of my inyention—I propose, instead of 


| Offering anything original, to call up from amongst the fading treasures 


of my memory the words of an old song, the sentimenis of which I feel sure 
will tind a chord that will sound in unison in every true Scottish heart. 

A brief explanation may add to tne interest with which the song will be 
heard by my brothers of St. Andrew 

Many years since, a Scottish gentleman by the name of Ogilvie, delivered a 
series of lectures in this city on different subjects, but particularly on elocution 
And these he illustrated by the recitation of pieces in poctry and prose. Hus 
manner was very peculiar, and | might almost say captivating—and being 
then very young it made a deep impression upon my mind and memory 
and the song I propose to repeat is one caught from him, and with as much of 
his tone and manner as I can recall at this distance of time :— 

“One day when to Jove the black-list was presented, 
The list of what fate for each mortal intends 
At the long string of ills a kind goddess relented ; 
And slipped in three blessings, wife, children and friends.” 

Allow me again to thank you for your kind weleome. and to hdd this toast 

Scottish ent reprise, which leads the sons of the hill-side and the heather to 
“far distant latitudes” bat which never extinguishes love of kindred and of 
country. 

Egbert Benson, Esq , President of the St. Nicholas Society, returned thanks 
for the Sons ot St. Nicholas in his usual lively and impressive manner, and 
gave the following toast 

* National charities—founded on the best principles of our nature, they are 
worthy of the fostering care of every lover of his native iand.” 

11. ‘ Honest men and bonny lasses.” 

Glee—“ Here’s a health to all good lasses.’ 

12. “ May care and trouble never push, but mirth and joy be wi’ us a’ 

Song— Sit ye down here, my cronies. 

Having got through the regular toasts the President rose and presented a Jet 
ter from the Governor of the State, expressing his respect for the society, his 
regret that the pressure of public duties prevented his attending the Anniver 
sary, and transmitting the following toast, which was announced from the chair 


| received with great applause, and drank with al] the honours,-~ 


“ Our Country. May native and adopted citizens alike appreciate the value 
of our political institutions ; and may there be no rivalship except on the ques 
tion of who can serve his country best ?”’ 

The Presideat again rose to propose a toast in honour of one of the late ex 
Presidents of the society, the late John Graham, Esq., whose decease since the 
last anniversary is not more lamented by those who were associated with him 
in the society, than it is by this whole community, and by all who knew him 
The subject was thus introduced from the chair. 

I believe, my friends and fellow members, I shall perform a duty in accord 
arce with the feelings of all present, if | ask you to pause, that we may deyote 
a few moments to the sad and solemn remembrance of one who for a long pe- 
riod never failed to be present at our festivals, who only a few years ago was 
our presiding officer, but who, since our last anniversary, has been gathered to 
his fathers, Our late ex-President, John Graham, was too well known, and, 
I will add, too justly estimated, to require any eulogium from me ; and litle did 
I think, when first called to this chair, that it would fall to my Ict from this 
place to ofler my feeble testimony to his worth, and to express my unavailing 
sorrow that we see his face no more. These sentiments are met, | know, by re 
sponsive emotions in the hearts of all present. He was the friend of all of us; 
he was the friend of every worthy Scotsman who came within his reach; the 
goodness of his heart and the kindliness of his disposition, made him sponta 
neously the friend of all who deserved or needed his friendship. By us, who 
knew tim well, he was valued for the manly independence of his mind, the 
vigour of his understanding, the purity and sincerity of his purposes, and the 
unswerving integrity of his character; while, by those who, like myself, en 
joyed a portion of his intimacy, he was loved for the warmth of his heart, the 
strength and permanence of his attachment, and the kindliness, and simplicity, 
and disinterestedness of his whole nature. I may be allowed to add from this 
place that Mr. Graham was every inch a Scotsman. While one of the most 
useful and valued citizens of New York, to his latest day he loved his native 
land with all the ardour of youth—he was proud of being one of her sons—his 
heart swelled with aspirations for her honour and prosperity, and even his pre- 
judices, which in him all leaned to virtue’s side, coal be readily traced toa 
Scottish origin. It would be ungrateful in us, my fellow -members of St. An- 
drew’s Socicty, to pass over his long and faithful services to this Association 
We must not, we cannot, forget the soundness of his judgment, the wisdom of 
his counsels, and the amenity and kindJiness of all his intercourse. He came 
to his grave in a good old age, after a life not uncheckered by misfortune, but, 
in all circumstances, he held fast his integrity, and retained the respect and 
confidence of all who knew him. 

Let us drink in solemn silence, 

“ The Memury of John Graham,”-——“ An honest man’s the noblest work of 
God.” 

By Mr. Palmer, Ist Vice-President— 

“ All Benevolent Societies. May their wants diminish and their means in- 
crease.” 

By Mr. Norrie, 2d Vice-President—- 

“ Caledonia” —A Scotsman’s first and lavi love.” 

sy Mr. Mitchell, Treasurer— 

“The Memory of Sir Walter Scott.” 

Mr. Manager Wotherspoon, being called upon, rose and expressed the plea- 
sure which he, in common with every one present, felt in seeing among therm 
three of the respected former Presidents of the Society, David Hadden, Hugh 
Maxwell, and D. 8. Kennedy, Esq. ‘Their official services would long be 
gratefully remembered, and it was a constant matter of congratulation to the 
members, that after having filled the chair with such distinguished honour to 
themselves, and advantage to the Society, they continued to evince a deep in- 
terest in its honourand usefulness. He concluded by giving 

“ The Ex-Presidents now present with us.” 

Drank with all the honours and applause. 

Song—* Tak your auld cloak about ye.” 

Mr. Ex-President Hadden rose and said, 

As the eldest, both in years and in office, of the Ex-Presidents now before 
you, Mr. President, it may be expected that I should first respond to the last 
toast, which I do, by returning my most cordial thanks for the honour done me, 
for I consider it an honour to be an Ex-President of St. Andrew’s Society, and I 
glory in the name. Mr. President, you have expatiated much and truly on the 
merits of one of your predecessors now gathered to his fathers ; what shall I 
then say of my predecessors in the chair which you so ably fill? They are 
nearly all gone, gathered to thgjr fathers in a good old age—leaving us an ex- 
ample that we should follow their steps—so that they live in our memory with 
that sincere and affectionate respect, which integrity, morality, and Christian 
principles ever command. I pray that | may be found worthy to have my 
name enrolled among those of Lenox, Tillory, Gracie, Halliday, and Grahaw 
Thank God! however, there is one of my predecessors (my immediate prede- 
cessor) still lefito us, and | fear not to compare him, in any respect, with any 
one that has gone before him—it would be waste of words to pronounce his 
Eulogy before a company, to every one of whom he is so well and so favour- 
ably known, for his generosity and goodness of heart. It may be fearlessly said 
of him that no deserving object, indeed hardly any object, ever — to him 
in vain for relief, andI deeply regret that he should have been obliged to leave 
his home, in search of a less severe climate,—I mean Mr. John Johnstone. I 
give you his Health, and may he soon return to us in renewed health and 
strength 

Hugh Maxwell, Esq., recurned thanks, alluding to asu bject which had al- 
ready been noticed from the chair, the beautiful and pathetic description inthe 
“ Heart of Midlothian” of the interview of Jennie Deans with the Duke of Ar- 
gyle. He expatiated most impressively on that remarkable specimen of Scot- 


the toast, 
“ The Scottish emigrant, may his heart ever warm to the tartan.” 
D. 8. Keanedy, Esq.. rose and returned thanks as follows 
My respected seniors who have preceded me have so appropriately responded 
to the last toast that I feel very litle is necessary to be added by me; besides 
my worthy fiend who first addressed you, remarked on a recent occasion with 
his characteristic archness, casting at the same time a significant glance at me 
that in whatever cise his speeches might be deficient, they al least possessed the 
merit of never exhausting the patience of his auditors.” Profiting by this hint 
it shall be my study in future to imitate him in brevity, although [have not 
| the prs sumption to suppose I can do so either in pungency orin foice. Still 
on the present occasien T shall be compelled to trust to your indulgence while 
1 make a few remarks ) 

I have for the last few years, gentlemen, received from you so many evi- 
dences of kindness and consiseration, that in making my acknowlec gments 
tor them, when the opportunity is aflorded me,1 fear my language musi a 
trite and hacknied, but not so, I beg to assure you. are my feelings and my 
heart. On the contrary every new mark of your favour only tends to svengthen 
my desire to render myself more worthy of your regard, and to stimulate me to 
renewed and more active exertions in your service 

My valued friend upon whom it devolved first to acknowledge the toast in 
honour of your ex-Presidents, in the conclusion of his rematks, struck a note in 
unison with Which every chord of my heart vibrates, and | trust he will pandon 
me if LT claim permission to unite with him in his just tribute of respect to that 
most estimable brother, whose absence trom our festive board this evening we so 
| Sincerely lament. I have not the vanity to suppose, g-nilemen, that anything 
| | can say can tend to elevate John Johnstone in your estimation, for he has 

long been regarded as one of the brightest ornaments of our sox iely, and as 
| you all know, at one time presided over it with dignity and with grace. He 
| indeed is respected and beloved wherever he is known: and his name, not only 
with us, but throughout our community, is synonymous with all that is pure, 
| and lovely, and excellent in our nature. A character of such worth an texecel- 
lence is far exalted above my feeble praises or those of any other man: his own 
actions spealting his loudest, his noblest eulogium. He is independent of a 
| long line of titled ancestry; he requires not “the boast of heraldry, por pomp 
of power,” nor the honours conferred by the great ones of this earth, to attest 
his title to nobility, for he stands before us in all the simplicity and dignity of 
his character, in ali the beauty of virtue, and in all the m iyesty of man: bear- 
ing the divine impress, and possessing all those endearing as well as lofty at 
| tributes which loudiy proclaim him a nobleman formed by nature's hand, 4 
feel inyself well entitled, gentlemen, thus to speak, for it has been my good for 
tune to have enjoyed the uninterrupted friendshipof John Johnstone for nearly 
forty years, an! | have been compelled by stern necessity to put that friendship 
severely to the test, but never, never, have I found it to falter, much less to tail 
me: but on the contrary, although my requirements have at times been to an 
extent to have startled most men, yet | have ever found his liberal hand prompt 
to obey the impulses of his warm and gen Charity, indeed, gen- 
| Hemen, in its most enlarged sense—love to God and love to man—would seem 
1to be the virtue that shines most conspicuously and with the Srightest lustre, 
| in the character of our friend; and I doubt not there are those now present who 
like myself, when some tale of woe and distress has been related to hing. have 
seen his lip quiver with emotion, and his eye glisten with that most precious of 
gems, 





rous heart 


The tear most sacred shed for others’ pain.” 

If, gentlemen, | were to obey the dictates of my heart, I should continue to dwell 

on this subject, for L cherish for our friend the aflection of a brother. lowe 

him the gratitude due to the most generous of benefaetors—but | feel that I 

have already trespassed too long on your time and patience, and | shatl there 

fore conclude by expressing the sincere and heartfit hope, in which | know I 

am cordially joined by every one of youythat it may please the All-wise Dis- 
| poser of events to restore to us in his own good time, our friend and fellow- 
| member, in confirmed health and strength. and in the enjoyment of every other 

earthly blessing ; that thus, even in thie world, as he shall most aneuredly in 

that which is to come, he may reap the reward of a life spent in conscientiously 
| discharging his duty to his God, and in contributing to the happiness, and alle- 
| Viating the miseries of his fellow-men 

A great many volunteer toasts and songs were given, and the interest of the 
meeting fully sustained to itsclose. A little alter 1%, the chairman made a short 
parting address, hoping they would all meet again on next St, Andrew's day 
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Assisi -Secrotary; Dr. John 'T. Ferguson, Physician; Rey, Andrew Stark, 
Kev. Dr. John N. M’Leod, Chaplains 
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David Hadden, Andrew 8, Garr, John B. Fleming, Rcbert Hys'op, Ramery 
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Wim. H. Maxwell, John L. Graham, Commi tee o° Ins'alment, 

— 
THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE, 
To the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United States. 

If any people ever had cause to render up thanks tothe Supreme Being for 
parental care and protection extended to them in all the trials and diffical- 
ties to which they have been from time to time exposed, we certainly are that 
people. From the settlement of our forefathers on this continent—through the 
dangers attendant upon the occupation of a savage wilderness—through a long 
period of Colonial Jependence—through the war of the Revolution—in the wis- 
dom which led to the adoption of the existing Republican forme of Geverament 
—in the hazards incident to a war subsequently weged with one of the most 
powerful nations of the earth—in the increase of our population—in the spread 
of the arte and sciences, and in the strength and durability conferred on politi- 
cal institutions emanating from the People and sustained by their will, the 
superintendence of an overruling Providence has been plainly visible. As pre- 
paratory, therefore, to entering once more upon the high daties of legislation, it 
becomes usfhumbly to acknowledge our dependence upon Him as our guide and 
pretector, and to implore a continuance of His parental watchfulness over our 
beloved country. We have new cause for the expression of our grotitude in 
the preservation of the healts of our fellow-eitizens, with some partial and local 
exceptions, during the past sesson—for the abundance with which the earth 
has yielded wp its fruits to the labours of the husbandman—for the renewed 
activity which has been imparted to commerce—for the revival of trade in all 
its departments—for the incr: ased rewards attendant on the exercise of the 
mechanic arte—for the continued growth of our population and the rapidly re- 
viving prosperity of the whole country. I shall be permitted to exchange con- 
gratulations with you, gentlemen of the two Houses of Congress, on these ans- 
picious circumstances, and to assure you, in advance, of my ready disposition 
to concur with you in the adoption of all such measures as shall be caleulated 
to increase the happiness of our constituents and to advance the glory of our 
common country. 

Since the adjournment of Congress the Executive has relaxed no effort to 
render indestructibie the relations of amity which so happily exist between the 
United States and other countries. The treaty lately concladed with Great 
Britain has tended greatiy to increase the good understanding which a_reci- 
procity of interest is calculated to e « ourage,and it is most ardently to be he 
that nothing may transpire to interrupt the relations of amity which it is so ob- 
viously the policy of both nations to cultivate. 

A question of much importance sull remains to be adjusted between them. 
The territorial limits of the iwo countries in relation to what is commonly 
known as the Oregon territory, still remain in dispute. The United States 
would be at all times indisposed to aggrandize themselves at the ex of 
any other nation ; but while they would be restrained by eee ne of honour, 
which should govern the conduct of nations as well as that of individuals, from 
setting up a demand for territory which does not belong to them they would as 
unwillingly consent to a surrender of their rights. Alter the ry ey and 
as far as practicable, unbiassed examination on the subject, the United States 
have always contended that their rights appertain to the entire region of coun- 
try lying on the Pacific, embraced within the torty-second and fifiy-foarth deg. 
40” of North latitude, This claim being controverted by Great Britain, those 
who have preceded the present Executive of the U. 8., actuated,nodoubt, by an 
earnest desire to adjust the matter apun terms mutually satisfactory wo t 
countries, have caused to be submitted to the British government, propositions 
for settlement and final adjustment, which, however, have not proved hereto- 
fore acceptable to it. 

Our Minister at London has, under instructions, again brought the subject 
to the consideration of that Government; and while nothing will be done to 
compromit the rights or honour of the United States, every proper expedient 
will be resorted to in order to bring the negotiation how -n progress of resump- 
tion, to a speedy and happy termination. In the meantime it is proper to re- 
mark, that many of our citizens are either already established in the territory, 
or are on their way thither for the purpese @ forming permanent setlements, 



















































































































































while others are preparing to follow—an 
the recommendation contained in 
military posts, at such places on the line of travel, as will furnish security and 
protection to our hardy adventurers against hostile tribes of Indians inhabiting 
those extensive regions. Our laws should also follow them, so modified as 
the circumstances of the case may seem to require. Under the influence of 
our free system of government, new republics are destined to spring up, at no 


d in view of these facts, 1 must repeat 
oS eae messages, for the establishment of | her domestic affairs, unawed by force, and unrestrained by the policy or 
ne | 


as of sympathy, to see that she shall be left free to act, especially in regard to 
views of other countries. In full view of all these considerations, the Execu- 
tive has not hesitated to express tv the Government of Mexico how 
deeply it deprecated a continuance of the war, and how anxiously it de 
sired to witness its termination. { cannot but think that it becomes the United 
States, as the oldest of the American Republics, ww hold alanguage ‘to Mexico 


distant day, on the shores of the Pacilic, similar in policy and in feeling | ypon this subject of an unambiguous character. It is time that this war had 
those existing on this side of the Rocky mountains, and giving a wider and | ceased. There must be a limit to fal, ware; and if the parent state, after 


more extensive »pread to the principles of civil and religious liberty 

lam happy to inform you that the cases which have arisen, trom time to 
time, of the detention of American vessels by British cruisers on the coast of 
Africa, wader pretence of being engaged in the slave trade, have been placed in 
a fair train of adjustment. In the ease of the William and Francis, tull satis- 
faction will be allowed. In the eases of the Tygris and Seamew, the British 
Government admits that satistaction is due. 
accruing trom the sale of that vessel and cargo will be paid to the owners, 
while | cannot but flauer myself that full indemnification will be allowed for 
all darnages sustained by the detention of the vessel—and in the case of the 
Douglass, her Majesty's government has expressed its determination to make 
indemnification. Strong hopes are therefore entertained, that most, i! notall of 
these cases, will be speedily adjusted. No new cases have arisen since the 
ratification of the Treaty at Washington; and it is confidendy anticipated, 
that the slave trade, under the operation of the eighth article of that weaty, will 
be allogether suppressed. : 

The occasional interruption experienced by our fellow-citizens engaged in 
the fisheries on the neighbouring coast of Nova Scotia, has not failed to claim 
the atterition of the Executive. Representations upon this subject have been 
made, but as yet no definile answer to those representations has been received 
from the British Government. 3 

Two other subjects of comparatively minor importance, but nevertheless of 
too much importance to be neglected, remain still to be adjusted between the 
two countries. By the treaty between the United States and Great Britain, of 
July, 1815, it is provided that no higher duties shall be levied in either coun- 
try on articles iniported from the other, than on the same articles imported 
from any other place. In 1836, rough rice, by anact of parliamen|, was ad- 
mitted from the coast of Africa into Great Britain on the payment of a duty of 
one penny a quarter, while the same article from all other counties, including 
the United States, was subjected to the payment of a daty of twenty shillings 
a quarter, Our Minister at London has froin time to time brought this subject 
to the consideration of the British Government, but so far without success. 
He is instructed to renew his representations upon it. 

Some years since a claim was preferred against the British Government on 
the part of certain American merehanis, for the return of export duties paid by 
them on shipments of woollen goods to the United States, after the duty on 
similar articles exported to other countries had been repealed, an! consequent- 
ly in contravention of the commercial convention between the two nations se- 
curing to us equality in such cases, ‘Tne principle on which the claim rests 
has long since been virtually admitted by Great Britain, but obstacles to a set- 
tlement have from time to time been interposed, so that a large portion of the 
amount claimed has not yet been refanded. Our Minister is now engaged in 
the prosecution of the claim, and L eannot but persuade myself that the British 
Government will no longer delay its adjustment. 

I am happy to be able to say that nothing has occurred to disturb in any de- 
gree the relations of amity which exist between the Unied States and France, 
Avstria, and Russia, as well as with the other powers of Furope, since the ad- 
journment of Congress. Spain has been agitated with internal convulsions for 
many years, from the effects of which it is to be hoped she is destined speedily 
to recover—when, under a more liberal system of commercial pulicy on her 
part, our trade with her may again fill its old, and so faras her continen al posses- 
sions are concerned, its almost forsaken channels, thereby adding to the mutual 

prosperity of the two countries. 

The Germanic Association of Customs and Commerce, which, since its esta- 
blishment in 1833, has been steadily growing in power and importance, and 
consists at ths time of more than twenty German States and embraces a po- 
pulation of 27,000,000 of people united for all the purposes of commercial in- 
tercourse with each other and with foreign states, offers to the latter the most 
valuable exchanges on principles more liberal than are offered in the fiscal 
y sem of any other European power. From its origin, the importance of the 

erman Union has never been lost sight of by the United States The in- 
dustry, morality and other valuable qualities of the German nation, have always 
been well known and appreciated. On this subject I invite the attention of 
Congress to the report of the Secretary of State, from which it will be seen 
that while our cotton is admitted free of duty, and the duty on rice bas been 
much reduced, which has already led to a greatly increased consumption, a 
strong disposition has been recently evinced by that great body to reduce, upon 
certain conditions, their present duty upon tobacco. ‘This being the first imtima- 
tion of a coacession on this interesting subject ever made by any European 
power, I cacnot but regard it as well calculated to remove the only impediment 
which has #o faroxieted to the most liveral commercial intercourse between us 
and them. In this view, our Minister at Berlin, who has heretofore industri 
ously pursued the subject, has been instructed to enter upon the negotiation of 
a commercial treaty, which, while it will open new advantages to the agricul- 
tural interests of the United States, and a more free and expanded field for 
commercia! operations, will affect injuriously no existing interests of the Union. 
Should the negotiation be crowned with success, its results will be com muni- 
eated to both Houses of Congress. 

I communicate herewith certain despatches received from our Minister at 
Mexico, and also a correspondence which has recently occurred between the 
Envoy from that Republic and the Secretary of State. [It must bere garded as 
not a little extraordinary that the Government of Mexico in anticipation of a 
public discussion, which it has been pleased to infer from newspaper publica. 
tions, aa likely to take place in Congress, relating to the annexation of Texas 
to the United States, should have so far anticipated the result of such discus- 
sion as to have announced its determination to visit any such anticipated de 
cision by a furmal declaration of war against the United States. If designed 
to prevent Cungress from introducing that question, as a fitsubyect for its calm 
deliberation on final judgment, the Executive has no reason to doubt that it 
will entirely fail of its object. The Representatives of a brave and patriotic 

ple will suffer ne apprehension of future consequences to embarrass them 
in the course of their proposed deliberation. Nor will the Executive Depart- 
ment fail, fur any such cause, to discharge its whole duty to the country. 

The war which has existed for so long atime between Mexico and Texas 
has, since the battle of San Jacinto, consisted for the most part of predatory 
incursions which, while they have bee attended with much of suffering to in- 
dividuals, and have kept the borders of the two countries ina state of constant 
alarm, have failed wo approach to any definite result. Mexico has fitted out no 
formidable armament by land or by sea fur the subjugation of Texas. Eight 

years have now elapsed since ‘i'exas declared her independence of Mexico, and 
during that timo she has been recognized as a sovereign power by several of 
the principal civilizod states. Mexico, neverth>lese, perseveres in her plans of 

quest, and ref to recognize ber independence. ‘The predatory incur- 
sions 1o which [ have alluded, have been attended, in one instance, with the 
breaking up of the courts of justice by the seizing upon the persons of the 
judges, jury, and officers of tne court, and dragging them along with unarmed, 
and therefore non-combatant citizens, iuto a cruel and oppressive bondage, 
thus leaving crime to go unpunished and immorality to pass unreproved. A 
border wariare is everimore to be deprecated, and over such a war as has ex- 
isted for su many years between these two States humanity has had great cause 
to lament, Nor is such a condition of things to be deplored only because of the 
individual suffering attendant upon it. The effects are far more extensive. The 
Creator of the Universe has given man the Earth for his resting-place, aad its 
fruits for his subsistence. Whatever, therefore, shal make the first or any part 
of it ascene of desolation affects injuriousiy his heritage, and may be regarded 
as ageneral calamity. Wars may sometimes be necessary; but all nations 
have a common interest in bringing them speedily to a close. The United 
States have an immediate mverest in seeing xn end put to the state of hostilties 
existing between Mexico and Texas. They are our neighbours of the same 
continent, with whem we are not only desirous of cultivating the relations of 
amity, but of the most extended commercial intercourse, and to practise all 
the rights of a neighbourhood hospitality. Our own interests are deeply in- 
volved in the matcer, since, however neutral may be our course of policy, we 
cannot hope to escape the effects of a spirit of jealousy on the part of both of 
the powers. Nor can this Government be indifferent to the fact that a warfare, 
such as is waged between those two nations, is calculated to weaken both pow. 
ers, and finally to render them, and especiaily the weaker of the two, the sub- 
jects of mterierence on the part of stronger and more puwerlul nations, which, 
intent only om advancing their own peculiar views, may sooner or later attempt 
to bring about & compliance with terms, as the condition of their interposition, 
alike derogatory to the nation granting them and detrimental to the interests of 
the United States. We could not be expected quietly to permit any sach in- 
terferance to our disadvantage. Considering that Texas ts separated from the 





United States by a mere Seegraphical Ime, that her territory, in the opinion 
of many, formed a portion of the territory of the United States, that it is ho 
mogenecous in tts population and pursuits with the adjoining states, makes con- 
tributions to the commerce of the world inthe same articies with them, and 
that the most of her iahabitants have been citrzens of the Unued States, 
speak the same language and live under similar political institutions with our 
selvee, this Guvernment is bound by every consideration of interest as well 


e case of the Jones, the sur ; 
in the case of the Jones, the SOM! igvitain, after having wasted her energies in the attempt to subdue them for a 








| an eight years’ struggle, has failed to reduce to submission a portion of its sub- 


jects standing out in revolt against it, aod who have not only proclaimed them- 
selves to be independent, but have been recognized as such by other powers, 
she vught not to expect that other nations will quietly look on, to their obvious 
injury, Opon a protraction of bostilizies. These United States threw off their 
colonial dependence, and established independent governments; and Great 


iess period than Mexico has attempted to subjugate lexas, had the wisdom and 
justice to acknowledge their independence, thereby recugn zing the obligation 
which rested on her as one of the family of nations. An example thus set by 
one of the proudest as well as most powerful nations of the earth, it could in 
no way disparage Mexico tu imate. While, therefore, the Executive would 
deplore any collision with Mexico, or any disturbance of the friendly relations 
which exist between the two countries, it cannot permit that Government to 
control its policy , whatever it may be, toward Texas; but will treat her as by 
the recognition of her independence the United States have long since declared 
they would do, as entirely independent of Mexico. The high obligations of 
public duty may enforce from the constituted authorities of the United States 
a policy whieh the course persevered in by Mexico will have mainly contribut- 
ed to produce ; and the Executive, in such a contingency, will with confidence 
throw itself upon the patriotism of the people to sustain the Government in 
its course of action. 

Measures of an unusual character have recently been adopted by the Mexi- 
can Government calculated in no small degree to affect tne trade of other na- 
tions with Mexico, and to operate injuriously to the United States. All for- 
eigners, by a decree of the 23d day of September, and after six months from 
the day of its promulgation, are forbidden to carry on the business of selling 
by retail any goods within the confines of Mexico. Against this decree our 
Minister has not failed to remoostrate. 

The trade heretofore carried on by our citizens with Santa Fe, in which 
mach capital was already invested, and wnich was becoming of daily increas- 
ing importance, has suddenly been arrested by a decree of virtual prohibition 
of the Mexican Government. Whatever may be the rightof Mexico to pro- 
hibit any particular course of trade, to the citizens or subjects of foreign pow- 
ers, this late procedure, to say the least of it, wears a harsh and unfriendly as- 
pect. 

The instalments on the claims recently settled by the Convention with Mexi- 
co, have been punctually paid as they have fallen due, and our Minister is en- 
gaged in urging the establishment of a new commission in pursuance of the 
Convention for the settlement of unadjusted claims. 

With the other American States our relations of amity and good will have 
remained uninterrupted. Our Minister near the Republic of New Grenada, 
has succeeded in effecting an adjustment of the claim upon that Government 
for the schooner ‘ By Ciance,’ which had been pending for many years. The 
claim for the brig ‘ Morris,’ whieh had its origia during the existence of the 
Republic of Columbia, and indemnification for which. since the dissolution of 
that Republic, has devolved on its several members, will be urged with renewed 
zeal. 

I have much pleasure in saying that the Government of Brazil has adjusted 
the claim npon that Government ia the case of the schooner * Jonn S. Bryan,’ 
and that sanguine hopes are entertained that the same spirit of justice will in- 
fluence its councils in arriving at an early decision upon the remaining claims ; 
thereby removing all cause of dissension between two Powers, whose interests 
are to some extent interwoven with each other. 

Our Minister at Chili has succeeded in inducing a recognition by that Gov- 
ernment, of the adjustment etfected by his predecessor of the first claims in 
the case of the ‘Macedonian.’ The first instalment has been received by the 
claimants in the United States. 

Notice of the exchange of ratifications of the treaty with Peru, which will 
take place at Lima, has not yet reached this country, but is shortly expected 
to be received, when the claims upon that Republic ill doubtless be liquidat- 
ed and paid. 

In consequence of a misunderstanding between this Government and that 
of Buenos Ayres, occurring several ycars ago, ths Government has remained 
unrepresented at that court. while a ministerfrom it has been constantly resi- 
dent here. ‘The causes of irritation have in a great measure passed away, and 
it is in contemplation, in view of important interests which have grown up in 
that country, at some early period durmg the present session of Congress, 
with the concurrence of the Senate, to restore diplomatic relations between 
the two countries. 

Under the provisions of an Act of Congress of the last session, a Minister 
was despatched from the United States to China, in August of the present year, 
who, from the latest accounts we have from him, was at Suez in Egypt, on the 
25th of September last, on his route to China. 

In regard to the Indian tribes residing in our jurisdictional limits,the greatest 
vigilance of the Government has been exerted to preserve them at peace among 
themselves, and to inspire them with feelings of confidence in the justice of this 
Government, and to cultivate friendship with the border inhabiiants. This has 
happily succeeded to a great extent; but it is a subject of regret that they suf- 
fer themselves, iu some instances, to be imposed upon by arttul and designing 
men—and this netwithstanding all the efforts of the Government to prevent it. 

The receipts, into the Treasury for the calendar year 1823,exclusive of loans, 
were little more than eighteen millions of dollars ; and the expenditures, ex- 
clusive of payments on the public debt, will have been about twenty-three mil- 
lions of dollars. By the Act of 1842, a new arrangement of the fiscal year was 
made, so that it should commence on the Ist day of July in each year. The 
accounts and estimates for the current fiscal year, will show that the loans and 
Treasury notes made and issued before the close of the last Congress, to meet 
the anticipated deficiency, have not been entirely adequate. Although on the 
Ist of October last, there was a balance in the Treasury, in consequence of the 
provision thus made, of $3,914,082 77, yet the appropriations already made by 
Congress will absorb that balance, and leave a probable deficiency of two mil- 
lions of dollars at the close of the present fiscal year. There are outstanding 

Treasury notes to about the amount of four millions six hundred thousand dol. 
lars ; and should they be returned upon the Treasury during the fiscal year, 
they will require provision for their redemption. I do not, however, regard this 
as probable, since they have obviously entered into the currency of the country, 
and will continue to form a portion of it, if the system now adopted be contidmed. 
The Joan of 1841, amounting to $5,672,976 88, falls due on the Ist of January, 
1845, and must be provided for or postponed by a new Joan. And unless the 
resources of revenue should be materially increased by you, there will be a pro- 
bable deficiency for the service of the fiscal year ending Junc 30:h, 1845, of 
upwards of about four millions of dollars. 

The delusion incident to an enormously excessive paper circulation, which 
gave a fictitious value to everything, and stimulated adventure and speculation 
to an extravagant extent, has been happily succeeded by the substitution of the 
precious metais and paper promptly redeemable in specie, and thus false values 
nave disappeared, and a sounder condition of things has been introduced. This 
transition, although intimately connected with the prosperity of the country, has 
nevertheless been attended with much embarrassment to the Gevernment, in its 
financial concerns. So long as the foreign importers could receive payment for 
their cargoes in a currency of greatly less value than that in Europe, bat fully 
available here in the purchase of our agricultural productions, their profits being 
immeasurably augmented by the operation, the shipments were large and the 
revenues of the Government became superabundant. But the change in the 
character of the circulation from a nominal and apparently real value, in the 
first stages of its existence, to an obviously depreciated value in its second, so 
that it no longer answered the purposes of exchange or barter, and its ultimate 
substitution by a sound metallic and paper circulation cembined, has been 
attended by diminished importations, and a consequent falling off in the revenue. 
This has mduced Congress, from 1837, to gesort to the expedient of issuing 
Treasury notes, and finally of funding them, in order to supply deticiencies. | 
cannot, however, withhold the remark that it is in no way compatible with the 
dignity of the Government that a public debt should be created in time of peace 
to meet the current expenses of the Government, or that temporary expedients 
should be resorted to an hour longer than it is possible to avoidthem. The 
Executive can do no more than apply the means which Congress places in its 
hands for the support of Government; and happily for the good of the country 
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and for the preservation of its liberties, it pessesses no power to levy exactions | 
on the peopie, or to force from them contributions to the public revenue in any | 
form. It can only recommend such measu~es as may, in its opinion, be called | 
for by the wants of the public service. to Congress, with whom alone rests the 
power to “lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises.” This duty has 
upon several occasions heretofore been performed. The present condition of , 
things gives a flattering promise that trade and commerce are r«pidly reviving, 
and, fortunately for the country, the sources of revenue have only to be opened, 
in order to prove abundant 

While we can anticipate no considerable increase in the proceeds of the sales 
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of the public lands for reasons perfectly obvious 
yet the public lands cannot anes haan be cheba S yberage y ee to come, 
ublic credit. With so lar, ‘ aan of he 
P ge 4 body of the most fercile lands in the world nd 
the control and at the disposal of the Government, No ore can ae er 
the entire ability of the Government to meet its iiinbmens uate ubt 
emergency. In seasons of trial and difficulty similar to those through obick 
we are passing, the capitalist makes his investment in the Government st she 
with the most assured confidence o. timate reimbursement ; and ation 
may be said in a period of great financial prosperity, such as exited for oe 
years after 1833, I should regard it as suicidal in a season of financial Anema 
rassment either to alienate the lands themselves, or the proceeds arisin _ 
their sales. The first and paramount duty of those to whom may be Gaines 
the administration of public affairs, is to guard the public credit. In re-estab- 
lishing the public crecit of the central Government, the readicst and most ob- 
vious mode is taken to restore the credit of the States. The extremities can 
only be made sound by producing a healthy action in the Central Government 
and the history of the present day fully establishes the fact that an increase in 
the value of the stocks of this Government will, in a majority of instances, be 
attended by an increase in the value of the stocks of the Stetes It should 
treretore, be a matter of general congratulation that amidst all the embarrass. 
meats arising from surrounding circumstances, the credit of the Govern ment 
should have been so fully restored that it has been enabled to effect a loan of 
seven millions of dollars tu redeem that amount of Treasury notes, on terms 
more favourable than any that have been offered for many years, and the six 
per cent. stock which was created in 1842, has advanced in the hands of the 
holders to nearly twenty per cent above its par value. The confidence of the 
people in the integrity of their Government has thus been signally manifested, 
hese opinions relative tothe public lands do not in any manner conflict with 
the observance of the most liberal policy towards those of our fellow-citizens 
who press forward into the wilderness and are the pioneers in the work of its 
reclamation. In securing to all such their rights of pre-emption, the govern- 
ment performs but an act of retributive justice for sufferings encountered and 
hardships endured, and finds ample remuneration in the comforts which its policy 
ensures and the happiness which it imparts. 

Should a revision of the tariff, with a view to revenue, become necessary in 
the estimation of Congress, I doubt not you will approach the subject with a 
just and enlightened regard to the interests of the whole Union. ‘t he princi- 
ples and views which I have heretofore had occasion to submit, remain unchang- 
ed. itcan, however, never be too often repeated, that the prominent interest 
of every important pursuit of life requires for success, permanency and sta bility 
in legislation. ‘These can only be attained by adopting as the basis of action, 
moderation in all things, which is as indispensaoly necessary to secure the har- 
monious action of the political as of the animal system. Jn our political organ- 
ization, no one section of the country should desire to have its supposed interest 
advanced at the sacrifice of all others; but Union being the great interest, 
equally precious to ali, should be fos:ered and sustained by mutual concessions, 
and the cultivation of that sp:rit of compromise from which the Constitution it- 
self proceeded 

Yuu will be informed, by the report from the Treasury Department, of the 
measures taken under the act of the last session, authorizing the re-issde of 
Treasury notes in licuof those then outstanding. The system adopted in pursu- 
ance of existing laws, seems well calculated to save the country a large amount 
of interest, while it affurds conveniences and obviates da gers ad expense in 
the transmission of funds to disbursing agents. I refer you also to that report 
for the means proposed by the Secretary to increase the revenue, and particu- 
larly to that portion of it which relates to the subject of the warchousing sys- 
tem, which I earnestly urged upon Congress at its last session, and as to the 
ys of which my opinion has undergone no change. 

u view of the disordered condition of the currency at the time, and the 
high rates of exchange between different parts of the country, I felt it to be 
incumbent on me, to present to the consideration of your predecessors, a pro- 

osition conflicting in no degree with the Constitution, or with the rights of the 
States, and having the sanction not in detail, but in principle, of some of the 
eminent men who had preceded me in the Executive office That propo.ition 
contemplated the issuing of Treasury notes of denominations not less than five 
or more than one hun'!red dollars, to be employed in payment of the obliga- 
tions of the government in lieu of gold and silver, at the option of the public 
creditor, and toan amount not exceeding $15,000,000, Jt was proposed to 
make them receivable everywhere, and to establish at various points deposito- 
ries of gold and silver to be held in trust for the redemption of such notes, so 
as to ensure their convertibility into specie.—No doubt was cherished that such 
notes would have maintained a par value with gold and silver, thus furnishing 
a paper currency of equal value over the Union, thereby meeting the just ex- 
pectation of the peuple and fultilling the duties of a parental Government. 

Whether the depositories should be permitted to seli or purchase bills under 
very limited restrictions, together with all its other details, was subwitted to 
the wisdom of Congress, and was regarded as of secondary importance. I 
thought then, and think now, that such an arrangement would have been at- 
tended with the happiest results. The whole matter of the currency would 
have been placed where by the Constitution it was designed to be placed, un- 
der the immediate supervision and control of Congress. ‘The action of the 
Government would have been independent of all corporations, and the same 
eye which rests unceasingly on the specie currency and guards it against 
adulteration, would also have rested on the paper currency to control and regu- 
late its issues and protect it against depreciation. The same reason which 
forbids Congress from parting with the power over the coinage, would seem 
to operate with nearly equal force in regard to any substitution for the precious 
metal in the form of a circulating medium. Paper, when substituted for specie, 
constitutes a standard of value by which the operations of society are regulated, 
and whatsocver causes its depreciation, affects society to an extent nearly, if 
not quite, equal to the adulteration of the coin. Nor can I withhold the re- 
mark, that its advantages, contrasted with a Bank of the United States, apart 
from the fact that a bank was esteemed as obnoxious to the public sentiment, 
as well on the score of expediency as of constitutionality, appeared to me to 
be striking and obvious. The relief which a bank would afford by an issue of 
$15,000,000 of its notes, judging from the experience of the late United 
States Bank, would not have occurred in less than fifteen years ; whereas, un- 
der the proposed ar-angement, the relief arising from the issue of $15,000.000 
of Treasury notes would have been consumm:ted in m2 year; thus furnishing 
in one-fifteenth part of the time in which a bank coulu have accomplished it, a 
paper medium of exchange, equal in amount to the real wants of the couniry, 
at par value with gold and silver. The saving to the Government would have 
been equal to ali the iuterest which it has had to pay on ‘T’reasury notes of pre- 
vivus as well as subsequent issues, thereby relieving the Government, and at 
the same time affording relief tothe people. Under all the responsibilities st- 
tached to the station which I occupy, and in redemption of a pledge given to 
the last Congress, at the close of its first scasion, I submitted the suggestion 
to its consideration, at two consecutive sessions. The recommendation, how- 
ever, met with no favour at its hands. While I am free to admit, that the ne- 
cessities of the times have sinee become greatly ameliorated, and that there is 
good reason to hope that the country is safely and rapidly emerging from the 
difficulties and embarrassments which everywhere surrounded it in 1841, yet I 
cannot but think that its restoration to a sound and healhy condition would be 
greatly expedited by a resort to the expedient in a modified form. 

The operations of the Treasury now rest on the act of 1789 and the resolu- 
tion of 1816, and those laws have been so administered as to produce as great 
a quantum ef good tothe country as their provisions are capable of yielding. If 
there had been any distinct expression of opinion going tv show that public 
sentiment is adverse to the plan either as heretofore recommended to Uungress, 
or in a modified form.while my own opinion in regard to it remains unchanged, 
I should be very far from again presenting it to your consideration. The gov- 
ernment has originated with the states and the people for their benefit and ad- 
vantage ; and it would be subversive of the foundation principles of the politi- 
cal edifice which they have re-red, to persevere in a measure which, in their ma- 
ture judgments, they have either repudiated or condemned. The wil: of our 
constituents, clearly expressed, should be regarded as the light to guide our 
footsteps ; the true difference between a monarchical or aristocratical govert. 
ment and a Republic being, that in the first the will of the few prevatis over 
the will of the many, while in the last the will of she many should be alone con 
sulted 

The report of the Secretary of War wil! bring you ——— with the con 
dition of that important branch of the public service. he Army may be re- 
garded in cons equence of the small number of the rank and file in eaeh Com- 
pany and Regiment, as little more than a nucleus, around which to rally the 
military force of the country in case of war, and yet its services in preserving 
the picce of the frontier are of a most important nature. In all cases of emer- 
gency, the reliance of the country is properly placed in the militia of the seve- 
ral States, and it may well deserve the consideration of Congress, whether @ 
new and more perfect organization might pot be introduced, looking mainly to 
the volunteer companies of the Union for the present, and of easy application 
to the great body ofthe militia in time of war. - 

The expenditares of the War Depsrtment have been considerably reducedi n 
the last two years ; contingencies, however, may arise, which wou'd call for 
the filling up of the regiments with a fall complement of men end m ke it very 
desirable to remount the Corps of Dragoons, which by an act of ihe last Con- 
gtess was directed to be dissolved 

(Continued on page 605.) 
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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 
(Continued from page 604 ) 


I refer you to the preg oe ae report of the Secretary for information In re 
Jation to the Navy of the United States While every effort has been and 
will continve to be made to retrench all superfiuities and lop off all excrescences 
which from time to time may have grown up, yet it has not been regarded as 
wise or prudent to recommend any material change in annusl appropriations. 
The interests which are involved are of too important a character to lead to 
the recommendation of any other than a liberal policy —Adequate appropria- 
tions ought to be made to enable the Executive to fit out all the ships that are 
now in course of building, or that require repairs, for active service in the 
shortest possible time, should an emergency arise which may require it. An effi 
cient Navy, while it 1s the cheapest means of public defence, enlists in its sup- 

rt the feelings of pride and confidence which brilliant deeds and heroic valour 
Ses heretofure served to strengthen and confirm. 

I refer you particularly to that part of the Secretary's Report which has re 
ference to recent experiments in the application of steam and in the construc- 
tion of war steamers, made under the superintendence of distinguished officers ia 
the navy.— In add.tion to other manifest improvements in the construction of 
the steam engine and application of the motive power, which has rendered them 
more appropriate to the uses of ships of war, one of those officers has brougnt 
into use a power which makes the steamship most formidable either for attack 
ordefence. I cannot too strongly recommend this subject to your consider. 
ation, and do not hesitate to express my entire conviction of its great impor- 
tance. 

I call your particular attention also to that portion of the Secretary's report 
which has reference to the act of the late session of Congress which prohibited 
the transfer of any balance of appropriation from other heads of appropriation to 


that for building, equipment, and repair. The repea! of that prohibition will | 


enable the Department to give renewed employment to a large class of work- 
men, who have beer necesserily discharged in consequence of the want of 
means to pay them—a circumstance attended, especialiy at this season of the 
year, with much privation and suffering. 

It gives me a great pain to announce to you the lossof the steam ship “ The 
Missouri,” by fire, in the Bay of Gibialtar, where she had stopped to renew her 
supplies of coal, ou her voyage to Alexandria, with Mr Cushing, the American 
Minister to China, onboard. There is ground for high commendation of the 
officers and men for the coolness and intrepidity and perfect submission to dis- 
cipline evinced under the most trying circumstances. Surrounded by a raging 
fire, which the utmost exertions c.uld not subdue, and which threatened mo- 
mentarily the explosions of her well supplied magazines, the officers exhibited 
no sigys of fear, and the men obeyed every order with alacrity. Nor was she 
abandoned vutil the last gleam of hope of saving her had expired. It is well 
worthy of your consideration whether the losses sustained by the officers and 
crew in this unfortunate affair should not be reimbursed to them. 

I cannot take leave of this painful subject without adverting to the aid ren- 
dered unon the occasion, by the British au‘horities at Gibraltar, and the com- 


mander, officers and crew of the British ship of the line “* The Malabar,” which | 


was lying at the time in the bay. Everything that generosity or humanity 
could dictate, was promptly performed. It is by such acts of good will by one 
to another of the family of nations, that fraternal feelings are nourished and 
the blessings of permanent peace secured. 

The Report of the Postmaster General will bring you acquainted with the 
operations of the Department during the past year, and will suggest to you 
such modifications of the existing laws, as in your opinion the exigencies of the 
public service may require’ The change which the country has undergone of 
late years in the mode of travel and transportation has afforded so many facili- 
ties for the transmission of mail matter out of the regular mail, as to require the 
greatest vigilance and circumspection in order to enabic the officer at the head 
of the Department to restrain the expenditures within the income. There is 
also too much reason to fear that the franking privilege has run into great abuse. 
The Department, nevertheless, has been conducted with the greatest vigour, 
and has attained, at the least possible expense, all the useful objects for which 
it was established. 

In regard to all the Departments, I am quite happy in the belief that nothing 
has been left undone which was called for by a true spirit of economy, or by « 
system of accountability rigidly enforced. This is in some degree apparent 
from the fact, that the Government has sustained no loss by the default of any 
of its agents In the complex, but at the same time, beautiful machinery of our 
system of Government, it is not a matter of surprise, that some remote agency 
may have failed for an instant to fulfil its desired office; bat I feel confident in 
the assertion, that nothing has occurred to interrupt the harmonious action of 
the Government itself, and that while the laws have been executed with 
efficiency and vigour, the rights neither of States nor individuals nave been 
trampled on or disregarded. 

In the meantime the country has been steadily advancing in all that contributes 
to national greatness. The tide of population continues unbrokenly to flow into 
the new States and territories, where a refuge is found not only for our native- 
born fellow-citizens, but for emigrants from all parts of the civilized world, who 
come among us to partake of the blessings of our free institutions, and to aid 
bv their labour to swell the current of our wealth and power. 

It is due to every consideration of public policy that the lakes and rivers 
of the West should receive all such attention at the hands of Congress as 
the Constitution will enable it to bestow. Works in favourable ps proper 
situations on the lakes would be found to be as indispensably necessary in 
case of war to carry on safe and successful naval operations, as fortifications 
on the Atlantic sea board. The appropriation made by the last Congress for 
the improvement of the navigation of the Mississippi river, has been diligently 
and effic:ently applied. 

I cannot close this communication, gentlemen, without recommending to 
your moat favourable consideration, the interests of this District. Appointed 
by the Constitution its exclusive legislators, and forming in this particular the 
only anomaly in our system of Government of the Legislative body being elected 
by others than those for whose advantege they are to legislate, you will feel a 
superadded obligation to look well into their condition, and to leave no cause 
for complaint or regret. The Seat of Government of our associated Republics 
cannot but be regarded as worthy of your parental care. 

In connection with its other interests, as well as those of the whole country, 
I {recommend that at your present session you adopt such measures, in order 
to carry into effect the Smithsonian bequest,as are in your judgment best caleu- 
lated to consummate the liberal intentions of the testator. 

When, under a dispensation of Divine Providence, I succeeded to the Presi- 
dential offce, the state of public affairs was embarrassing and critical. To add 
to the irritation consequent upon a long standing controversy with one of the 
most powerful nations of modern times, involving not only questions of bound- 
ary which, under the most favourable circumstances, are always embarrassing, 
butat the same time important and high principles of maritime law —border 
controversies between the citizens and subjects of the two countries that en- 
gendered a state of feeling and of condu:t which threatened the most cala- 
mitous consequences. he hazirds incident to this state of things were great- 
ly heightened by the arrest and imprisonment of a subject of Great Britain,who, 
acting, as it was alleged, asa part of a military force, had aided in the commis- 
sion ct an act violative of the territorial jurisdiction of the (United States, and 
involving the murder of a citizen of the State of New York. A large amount 
of claims against the Government of Mexico remained unadjusted, and a war of 
several years’ continuance with the savage tribes of Florida still prevailed, 
attended with ‘he desolation of a large por:ion of that beautiful territory, and 
with the sacrifice of many valuable lives. To increase the embarrassments of 
the Govornment, individoal and State credit had been nearly stricken down, 

and confidence in the General Government was so much impaired that loans of 
as all amount could only be negotiated at a considerable sacrifice. As a neces- 
sary consequence of the blight which had fallen on conmerceand mechanical 
industry, the «hips of the ove were thrown ont of employment, and the opera- 
tions of the other bad been greatly diminished. Owing tothe condition of 
the currency, exchanges between different parts of the coun'ry had become 
ruinously high, and trade had to depend on a depreciated paper currency in 
conducting its transactions. I shall congratulate the country, that under an 
over-ruling Providence peace was preserved without a sacrifice of the national 
honour ; the war in Florida was brought to a speedy termination ; a large 
portion of the claims un Mexico have been fully adjudicated, aud are in 4 course 
of payment, while jastice has been rendered to us in other matters by other 
nations ; confidence between man and man is in a great measure restored, and 
the credit of the Groveroment fully and perfectly re-estaviished. Commerce is 
becoming more extended inits operations, and manufacturing and mechanical 
industry once more reap the rewards of skill and labour honestly applied 
The operations of trade rest on a sound currency, and the rates of exchanzes 
are reduced to their lowest amount. In this condition of things I have feit it 
my daty to bring ander your consideration matters of grest interest in their pres- 
ent and ultimate results, and the only desire whic) i feel in connection with 
the future is, and will coatinue to be, to leave the country prosperous, and its in. 
stitutions unimpaired. JOHN TYLER. 
Wasuincton, December Sth, 1843. 





DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. | 


CONFERRING THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF LAW 
ON PRINCE ALBERT. 
DURING THE (USEN’S LATE VISIT TO CAMBRIDGE. 

The grand feature of this memorable royal visit was the ceremony of con- 
ferring the honorary degree of Doctorof Civil Law upon his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert. This was appointed to take place in the Senate-house at ten 
o'clock on Thursday. It may be proper, before describing this interesting event, 
to describe the arrangements made in the Senate-hyuse for the occasion. A 
wooden porch or corridor was erected at the entrance, extending from the foot- 
path all the way up the steps to the door, the whole of which was carpeted and 
lined with crimson velvet. Although this was a very proper precaution in case 
of rain, | cannot help thinking that, as the day tarned out to be beautifully fine, 
so unsightly an appendage to this elegant stiucture might well have been dis- 
pensed with. The effect of it was to prevent her Majesty from seeing the bean- 
tiful Grecian facade of the building, and to deprive her subjects who were as- 
sembled in a dense mass the whole way from Trinity to the Parade, of a very 
advantageous view of her Majesty and her royal consort, with their court, as 
they ascended the steps. In the interior of the hall, at the extreme upper end, 
was a dais, extending the whole width of the building, approached by five or 
six steps, all covered with crimson cloth. Atthe back of this dais was a canopy 
of crimson cloth, lined with white silk, fluted, edged with gold, and surmounted 
by a royal crown. Beneath this canopy were two chairs of state for her Ma 
jesty and Prince Albert, a footstool was also agg for the former. The 
only other chair on the dais was the chair of the Vice-Chancellor, which was 
placed rather tewards the front, and on the right of her Majesty. The whole 
way from the dais to the entrance door was carpeted with crimson cloth. The 
bedy of the hall was appropriated to masters of arts, and their friends; the gal- 
leries, as usual, to the undergraduates and bachelors of arts, with the exception 
of the upper one over the throne, and a small portion of each of the side gal- 
leries, which were set apart for the ladies. ‘There were also two raised gal- 
leries in the basement floor of the building, extending about twenty feet along 
the wall from either side of the dais, which were also appropriated to the la- 
dies. Admittance to the interior of the hall was only to be obtained by tickets 

Shortly after nine o'clock, the heads of the various colleges, with the ladies 
of their respective families, and other distinguished females, began to arrive. 
These ladies were admitted to the dais, where they ranged themselves in a 
cluster on the left of the throne. Noblemen also, in their rich gold-laced 
gowns, were admitted to this part of the building, but placed themselves on 
the opposite side of the dais, behind the Vice-Chancellor’s seat, Amongst 
those, besides the heads of colleges and their families, were the Marquis of 
Northampton, the Bishop of Ely, the Dean of Bristol, Lord Nelson, Lord St. 
Germains, and Lady Lyndhurst. In the body of the hall were Mr. Law, the 
recorder, and Mr.G Piyme’ 

At a quarter to ten he Vice-Chancellor enterel the hall, preceded by the 
two proctors an bedelsand took his seat in the chair provided for him. 

Afier a few minutes further interval, namely, at seven minutes before ten 
o'clock, a burst ot cheering without announced that her Majesty had arrived 
A cry for “silence” ran round the galleries, and in an instant everything was 
as s'i}l as if the vast building had beenthe house of death. The Vice-Chan- 
cellor, preceded by the bedels and followed by the masters and the heads of col 
leges, then made a procession down the hall to meet her Majesty. All now 
was breathless expectation; but the instant the first glimpse of her Majesty 
was caught, as she entered the doorway, there was a regular “hip! hip! hip!” 
followed by a shout of tremendous body and wonderful duration. Her Ma- 
jesty, who held the arm of Prince Albert, and was attended as usual by the 
Officers of the court, bowed and smiled most graciously as she walked up to 
the dais. When there, the Queen and Prince stood fur about a minute and a 
half bowing and curtseying in acknowledgment of the vociferous cheering, 
which was continued with unabated vigour, till the Queen and Prince Albert 
sat down. 

The Vice-Chancellor, having taken his place, with the two proctors on either 
side of him, proceeded to read the royal mandate for conferring the degree of 
Doctor of Civil Law upon his Royal Hizhness Prince Albert, after which these 
functionaries (who, by the way, wore their caps during the day's proceedings, 
in spi'e of the presence of royalty) having bowed to her Majesty, the important 
business of the day commenced. All this time the heads of colleges and other 
high officers {including Lord Lyndhurst, the high steward] had stood im a sort 
of semi-circle round the dais, with their faces to the Queen, the officers of the 
household being nearer to her wajesty on either side of the throne 

The royal mandate having been read, the Registrary brought one of the books 
of the University, con'aining the name of bis Royal Highness inscribed in it 
The Senior Proctor having read the grace of the Senate for conferring the de- 
gree on Prince Albert, Mr. Gunning, the senior bedel, accompanied by the 
Public Orator, advanced, bowing to his Royal Highness, and conducted him to 
his position at the top of the steps, immediately facing the throne. The Public 
Orator then, having bowed to her Majesty, preceeded to deliver an oration to 
his Royal Highness. After alluding to the high and extraordinary honoor 
which the University of Cambridge experienced ‘r. tho presence of her Majesty 
and Prince Albert, the orator passed some high encomiums upon the character 
of his Royal Highness, and adverted to the achievernents in arms and other good 
deeds of his ancestors. He then referred to his marriage with the Queen of 
these realms, and the offspring which was the fruit of that happy union. He 
concluded by invoking the Divine blessing upon her Majesty and her issue for 
gencrations to come, taking care toexpress a confident hope that they would 
always maintain the dignity of the realm, and its venerable and useful instita- 
tions in church and state. This oration lasted about twenty mnutes, during 
all which time his Royal Highness was kept standing. He bowed occasionally 
in acknowledgment of the compliments passed upon him by the orator, and 
sometimes something like a blush passed over his countenance. 

The Senior Bede! then took his Royal Highness by the right hand, and con- 
ducted him to the Vice-Chancellor, who administered to him the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy The Vice-Chancellor at the conclusion of these 
bowed to her Majesty ; then, taking his Royal Highness’s hand, he administered 
the oath (in Latin) to obey and defend the laws of the University ; after which 
the Vice-Chancellor, addressing his Royal Highness in the usual Latin form, 
admitted him to the honorary degree of Doctor of Civil Law. 

His Royal Highness then descended the steps of the dais, and was invested 
with the scarlet robe of a D. C. L, and took the velvet cap in his band. A 
loud burst of cheering, accompanied with waving of caps, went —— the ball 
as his Royal Highness, thus equipped, walked back to hie seat beside her Ma- 
jesty. Amidst tne cheering one heard some cries of * Doctor Albert.’ 

After this ceremony, the degree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred by royal 
mandate on the Rev, R. Phelps, Master of Sidney Sussex College. This 
degree was conferred by Dr. Oliphant, Regius Professor of Divinity. Her 
Majesty paid great attention to the whole of the ceremonial attending the 
conferring of this degree, and appeared to be very much interested in the pro- 
ceedings. 

They are of a rather peculiar kind, and remarkably simple. The ceremony 
commences by the Professor placing in the hands of the candidate a Bible 
closed. This is to intimate that the divine secrets contained in the sacred vol. 
ume are imparted to him. Next, the Professor opens the Bible in the hands 
of the candidate, which signifies that he is tu teach or reveal those secrets to 
the people. The Professor then takes from hie own finger a ring which he 
places on that of the candidate; this is im token of unity. Lastly, the Profer- 
sor gives the candidate the kiss of friendship. All these furms were gone 
through by Professor Oliphant in conferring the degree of Doctor on Mr. 
Phelps, and, as has been said, her Majesty appeared to take a vory lively in- 
terest in them. 

Her Majesty, Prince Albert, and suite then retired from the Senate house, 
in the order in which they entered, amidst deafeuing cheers and cries of 
* Vivat Regina.’ 

From the Senate house her Majesty proceeded to the Geological Museum, 
the curiosities of which were explained by Professor Sedwick, and thence to 
the University Library, which forms the west side of the square, and consists 
of the whole range of the story over the Pablic Schools. {t is of stone, has 
a spacious piazza in front, and is finished by a handsome balustrade. Her 
Majesty was shown the varioue vaiuable relics of antiquity, the paintings, and 
other objects of attraction with which the Library abounds, and she appeared 
highly gratified with them. As her Majesty left the Library to goto St. 
Mary's Charch, where her carriage was stationed, there was a space of about 
a hundred yards or so over which she had to walk. Here the incident of the 
previous evening was repeated. The undergraduates had assembled in great 
numbers, and formed a line on either side of the way across which the Queen 
had to pass. As soon asher Majesty appeared—the thought seemed to strike 
them all simultaneously—they threw off their gowns, and laid them on the 
ground fur her Majesty to walk upon. This characterisic act appeared to 
amuse the Queen very much. As soon as she had passed there was a gencral 
scramble to recover the gowns, many of which wil! doubtless be preserved by 
the owners as mementoes of royalty. 

From the Library her Majesty and the Prince proceeded to King’s College 
of which they inspected ali the most interesting features. 

—_—— 

The British Association has, since its establishment, expended 83,0001 in 

scientific investigations. 


re 


Sumntary. 

W ut or Thowas pe Doisson.—This celebrated merchant has by his will, 
on half a sheet of note paper, in his own handwriting. disposed of the large 
sum of 111,000). among his wife and children, in the following manner, viz, te 
his wife, 31,000! , to bis daughter Elizabeth 25,0001, to hie daughter Loey 
25,000! , and to bis son James the whule of his business and 30,0001, recom- 
mending bim to employ * great care, strict attention, absolute industry, and 
economy, towards improving ik. ‘The probate bears a stamp of 1,5001, 

The official * Koll of Members of the General Aesembly of the Free Choreb 
of Scotland, held at Glasgow, Octover, 1842, has just been published the 
constitution of the assombly every congregation of adherents to he Teen 
Chorch, however small their number, wae entitled to send two deleg tes, name. 
ly, one minister and one elder. It appears from the official roll, that the whole 
number of co: cregations represented in the assembly is about 590; that the 
whole number of ministers is 511; and of elders, 466,—some congregations 
having sent no clerical representative, and others having seut no lay one. 

Ixunvations ix Francr.—The Moniteur contains further accounts of the 
progress of the inundations in the south of France. The Rhone bad burst 
through the embankment of Boulbon, below Avignon, and forced another pae- 
sage through the road of Trebon, between Tarascon and Arles, and inundated 
the entire plain on the left bank of the river. 

Dresprut Snirw nicks axp Loss or Lire. —We regret to state that eccounts 
have been received at Lloyd's from the Cape of Good Hope, containing the 
most sad intelligence of a dreadful storm having occurred, on the night of the 
26th August, in and off the coast of Algoa Bay, Cape of Good Hope, by which 
four valuable ships, valued at between £30,000 and.£40,000, were lost, as alse 
several lives. The first vesse! of which we have to report the lows is the Eliaa- 
beth Rowell, of 320 tons. It appears that she weathered the eturm for several 
hours, but was at length driven ashore, and shortly afterwards went to pieces > 
her commander, Captein Wake, and his crew, having saved honaulien by 
tak ng to the long boat. She had a miscellaneous cargo of considersble value 
About midnight, during the raging of the storm, the Darque Sea Gull, 239 tons, 
was seen to make for the bay, which she ultimately reached, when she sud- 
denly foundered, and every soul on board—forty-five in nomber, including the 
captain, Mr. Murray—perished. By this catastrophe, we are informed, tem 
widows and twenty-five children are left destitute. Another vessel, the Laura, 
was also lost, with all hands, in Algoa Bay, doring the storm, the sea at the 
time running completely over her, and dashing her with great violence on the 
beach, where in a few hours she went to pieces. This vessel belonged to ber 
il fated commander, Mr. Crokley and was from the port of Chester. The 
Delhi, built at Shoreham, in 1833, Mr. Byron, commander and owner, was lost 
within afew miles of the spot where the Elizabeth Rowell was wrecked, but 
the crew was providentially saved. 

Divonck or Princw Wasa,—ViennalOct. 29.—Great scandal has just 
been create’ nour high society. Prince Gustavus Wasa, son of the late King 
of Sweden, Gustavus Adclphus IV. (de:broned in 1809). and who is now a 
Field Marsha! Lieutenant in the Austrian service, has metituted proceedings 
for a divoree from his consort, Princess Amelia Stephanie, of Baden. The 
reason which has induced Prince Gustavus to adopt this step, after having 
been married thirteen years, is not known; bat the rumour is afloat that, for 
sume time past, the Prince has experienced frequent fits of mental derange- 
ment, a disease which, as is known, is hereditary to the family. As the Prince 
and Princess are both Lutherens, it is the Consistory Court of the Augsburg 
ne at Vienna, that will have to decide upon this application for m 

ivorce. 


Twecve Fines in One Niont —We regret to state that po fewer them 
twelve fires broke out on the night of Wednesday, or early em Thursday last, 
from the hours of twelve to four, in the vicinity of Liangwm and Cerrig-y-Drai- 
— There is every reason to suppose tha: they were all the work of an im 
cendiary, 


The venerable and excellent Earl of Lonadale, now approaching his eighty - 
seventh birthday, is in the enjoyment of good health ond apleite, at bis beavte- 
ful villa near Twickenham. He constantly entertains, in his old, splendid, and 
hospitable manner, small parties of friends, and among others, within the last 
few days, the Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas in Ireland With mem- 
tai faculties entirely unimpaired, this estimable nobleman continues to be the 
ornament and delight of his own circle. 


The Duke of Sutherland gave his daughter a dowry of 80,0001. on her mar- 
riage with Lord Blantyre. 


It is said that Queen Christina demands her arrears of salary as regent, 
amounting to little less than a million sterling. 

Improvements of importance to the people of Paris, are now in progress — 
One of them is the estabiisament, in the different quarters, of large machines, 
from which the fountains that supply the inhabitants will give out none bet 
filtered water. 

Two purchasers for the great mansion, lately built at the Albert-gate, Lon- 
don, have been named—tho Earl of Leicester and the Marquis of Abercorn.— 
Neither of these noblemen have, we believe, made their definite arrangements 
rerpecting the purchase. 

By a recent return it appears that during the last year, out of upwards of » 
million persons who travelled by railway in different parts of England, only one 
met with a fatal accident from causes not attributable to individual carelessness 
or rashoess. Thus it follows that railway passengers may calculate that the 
chances are a million to one in f.vour of their rafety. 

Iurort or Provisions, &., ro THe Care or Goon Hore.—By an Order i» 
Council, daved the 2d of October, 1843, the Order in Council, dated the Bld 
of February, 1832, 1s repealed, which prohibits the importation into the Cape 
of Good Hope of the fellowing articles :—Beef and pork, fresh or salted, ex- 
cept from the United Kingdom or some other British possession ; fish, dried es 
salted; train oil; blubber ; fins, or skins, the produce of creatures living in the 
sea, except as aforessid, and except herrings from the Isle of Man. By the 
Order the above articles are hereafver to be admitted into the colony at ce:tam 
sates of duty. 

The consumption of tea in the presidency of Bengal has been more than 
doubled within the last four years, and this is attributed to an increased taste 
for the beverage among the nore wealthy natives. 

Mr. Whitley, a writer on the application of geology to agriculture, siates 
that the carcass of a horse is equal to at least ten - Me us’ weight of farm 
manure, and would prove much more valuable to the farmer if converted imo 
a compost, than if sold for the kennel. 

Principal Macfarlan and other parties in the University of Gla are at- 
tempting to procure the ejectment of Mr. Fox Maule from the rectorship 
of that seat of learning, ot account of the part that honourable gentieman has 
taken in favour of the free church, 

Tue Bisnor or Exerer.— The Record states, that an attempt made some 
time since to obtain a general concurrence of the bench of in a com 
demnation of the Tracts tor the Times failed through}he instrumentality of the 
Bishop of Exeter, 

Mile. Taglioni is at present at Stockholm. On the occasion of her 
the theatre was so crowded in every part, that, at an early hour in the evening 
notices were posted at the doors stating that no more tickets could be issued. 

A new fort 1s about to be constructed on the shaliows of Bootle Bay, near 
Liverpool, which, when finished, will, with that in existence on the side 
of the river, enable us to receive any unwelcome visitors, on their entrance 
into the Narrows, with a cross fire from right and left, 

The Association for the Promotion of the Fine Arts in Scotland has, since 
its institution, ten years ago, collected 36,0001. The number of paintings 
bought is 771, besides 40 pieces of sculpture ; and the sam distributed 
the artists probably amounts to three-fourths of the whole, say 27,0001, or 2 ou 
per annum. 

Lord Campbell is devoting his leisure to a Iego-literary work— The Lives 
of the Lord Chameellors, from the Norman Conquest to the Present Time.’ 
Mr. Gladstone, President of the Board of Trade, has authorised the Mo- 
ning Herald to ‘ deny, in the most distinct terms, that he is a Tractarian.’ 

Tue care Doe..—We bear that it isthe intention of Lieutenant Monro 
to surrender and teke his trial forthwith, and that Mr. Thesiger is retained for 
his defence. 

The supplies of flour at Liverpool from Canada, during the past week, are 
® the amount of 13,750 barrels. 

There is a ramourcurrent in well-informed quarter, that Colonel Stoddart, 
whose death has been long believed, is yet alive. 

The subscription to compensate Miss Harrie! Martineau, for her refusal 
of a government pension has been closed, and 1,348!. remitted to that lady. 

‘The national debt at this time amounts to 770,000,001. It is owing to abou® 
a million atd a half of persons, holders of government securities for money i 
the funds; 
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r. and Mrs. C. Kean commenced an engagement, on Monday evening, at | vantages have been gamed 


— a - 


December 9, 
SS 








bat Beveciprand hawt Kean, Mrs. Beverly. Autionists are weakened by dissension. On the other hand Gerona sull held 
A Titian Venus; of sutrpa-sing Weawty, is sated jo have beemrecevered fro Joa on the 2d igstent, and Pam was waitiog reinforcements; disorders gained 


among @ puimber of old pictures at Dresden, where it had lain unnoticed for a 
cenliry.~ : 

According to the fifth report of the Wesleyan Cainmitiee of Education, there | 
are pow in connexion with the body 290 day schools, with 20,804 scholars, and 
3,797 Sunday schools, with 401,383 scholars. 

The Great, Western steam-ship left Liverpool on Friday night for Bristol, to 


remain there during the winter season, “The Great Britain is to pay us a visit 


about Christmas. é' ’ 

The boy Joues, who so ofien broke inte Buckiogham Palace, is on board the 
Warspite, Having lately ateanpted to desert, he was deter ted, and received a 
ee vere flogging . 

The @accn has been pleased t6 confer the honour of knigtithood on James 


Wylie, Esq, M.D., in attendance on his Imperial Highness the Grand Duke | 


Michael oi Kussia 
‘The Queen has been pleased to approve of Mr. Charles Ogilvy, as Consul 
fox the Orkney Islands, and of Mr. Edward Meugens, as Vice-Consul at Liver- 
pool, fox his Majesty the King of the Belgians 
It has been incorrectiy stated thatthe title of Lord Rodney devolyed upon a 
»w of the late lord, His lordship’s next surviving brother, the Hon. and 
Rev. Spencer Rodney, succeeds to the title, and is, consequently, now Lord 
y, 


. 
~~ 


—_—_—»——_- 
ARRIVAL OF THE ACADIA, 


FIFTEEN DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE, 

There had been some advance in Cotton, particularly on the 13th, in con- 
sequence of imtelligence by the packet ship Switzerland that the crops had 
been extensively damaged by frost, but on the arrival of the stoamer Hibernia, 
the following day, prices receded, and on the 18th remained at about the rates 
reported by the last steamer, with a dull market. Particulars below. 

Freights to the United States were stil smproving. It is stated that the 
packet ship Sheridan took out Jittle short of 1,100)., and the other American 
weasels int port had a fair amount af freight offering. 

The political news is not important 

Lownos, Nov. 19, 12 o'elock..-The appearanee of the money market 
slightly indicates a demand for cepital in other channels, ‘The discount bro. 
hers are obtaining 2 1 4 to 3 per con: foradvances, and ws the Stock Exctrange 
temporary accommodation has been sought at from 2 to 3 per cent; but the 
great discount hoases are still offered ample supplies of money, returnable at 
call, at comparatively low rates. 

Two o'¢Locn:—The Consol Market continues flat, Consols for immediate 


transfer Glow at 96 1-8 to 96 1-4, the same for time. The New 3 1-2 per | 


Cente #¥e 103 to 103 Ld the Reduced 102 1-4 to LOZ 3-85 and the 3 per 
Cents 95 1-4 to 95 3 4; being searcely so high, out firm notwithatanding. Kast 
Fndia Stock has realized 271 1-2. 

There bas been scarcely anything doing ia Foreign Stocks. Rajlway Shares 
arefirm. . 

The rates of foreign eachenger in the London market show a slight de- 
clipe, though it is remarked that the same thing occurred last year, 

ITALY. 
At is denied that there has been any ‘trovement of Austtian troops on the 
nese frontier; a body of ‘soldiefs only went, at the request of the Dake 
ef Modena, to share in some mili ary parade mancuvres, and then they returtied 
to quarters. The Guerilla warfare against the government of Rome and Pied- 
ont continues, and the efforts to put it down are trifling and inefficitnt. Aus 
aria awaits an invitation to intérpose. ome 

' ; EGYPT. 

Aatters from Alexandsia, of the 16th October, state that Achmed, Pacha of 
Seadan, had declared Lupself independent of Mehemet Ali; who had given 
ouders to place 40,000, mep under arms, to reduce his contumacious subordi- 
mate to obedience. Achmed is forty-five years of age, cool, and ‘as brave as a 


hoa.) Ja bie youth, says the Times, he was purchased, with other Circassian | 


slaver, by Mehemet All, “He wad brought up a’ sbldier, and Was’ entolled in 
peat fogular reglinent ever raised In “aypt He first served jh Arabia abd 
ie Fledjaz ; was promoted ‘to the raik of Colonel, ‘and sabséquently sent to 
andia, aud finally to St’ Idan 'd’ Acre, where he particularly distinguished 
himself for his byil iant courage 

He followed the fate of the Eyyptian army itt Syria} his régiment having 
been ever distinguished for its bravery atid discipliné = In the year 1836, he 
wae made Minister of War at Cairo. The Pacha wished to deduct from the pay 
of the ermy all expenses of arms and artillery which had been consumed in the 
wars of Syria. 

versie Havas. Paris, Thursday, Nov, 16, 

Haue-past truree.—The market, on the whole, had been pretty brisk in 
tcapsactions for money and miscellariéous securities, bat not so brisk ‘in’ time 
bargains. For money, Thred per Cents. opened'at 82f. roseto 82f 10c., and 
closed at S2f. Five per Cents. but ‘one price, t2if. 65¢. Bank of France 
shares, 7/, 50c. better. 

Livertdot, Nov ‘19,.Ata late meowng of the Anti-Corn Law League in 
Manchester, the enormous sum‘of £12,000 was collected inone day towards 
the league's rew fotid of £100,000. Most of the contribotors tothe fond have 
doubled their subscriptions on those of last year. This 1# the first commence- 
wsent of the ew movement, , Meetings, were shortly to be held in the other 
leading towns of England and Seotland. 


me “IRELAND: 

Rereat Association, Nov. 7 —Thé tisual weekly meeting of the Repeal 
Association was held on Monday; Mr. Patrick Lalor, of ‘Tritakill, Queen's 
county, in the Chair! ‘The first business was the passing of a resolution moved 
(Mr: O'Connell beitg duly absent) by Mr. Ciements— 

*That the Loyat National Repeal Association holds it as a paramoont duty, 
at thie tHothent, to apply ell ite means and influence to the successful further. 


ance of the national colléction for the O'Gonnell Compensation-fund, fixed fox | 


Sunday, the 19th inst. On that occasion, the members'and associates of this 
national body are especially expected to eo-cperate personally and energetically 
with the respected and piatrioti¢ clergy of their several parishes, in securing re- 
sults for this imperative measure worthy of the crisis and the cause.’ 

That busidess disposed o', Mr. O Counell, appeared. He moved that the 
words of Edmund Burke, which the Banver of Ulster selected for ks motto, 
be adopted by the Association—namely, * Religion isthe basis of civil society, 
and the savvce: of all good and.comfort.!, Mr. Dayiel O'Connell, Jun,, read the 
draught of am address to the Queen, to be presented by each pariah in Ireland ; 
it protested against the muitary array by whch the Clontarf proclamation was 
supported to insure obedience ; inferred that; the disposition of the Ish peo- 
ple had been misrepresented to he Queen ; posted to the peaceable conduct 
of large meetings; affected to abstain from, complaining that the right to 
meet had beem violated, but remarked that trogps had been prepared ta attack 
persons congregated ‘in utter ignorance of the almost nocturnal proclamation ;’ 
adding,.‘.yet such was the respect for the law, that yery many thousands. of 
people dispersed en the mee rumour that the meeting had been made illegal by 
am act of almost midnight legislation,” 

Court or Queen's Benen, Nov. 15 —This day being the last allowed for 

pleading to the indictment against Mr. O'Connell, that geatleman appeared in 
eqart, not.to plead, but to show catisé why the indictment should be quashed, 
because the witnesses were sworn before the Grand Jury only, whereas, by an 
Act of Pagliament, 56 George IIL, they should have béen sworn in open court. 
The greater part of the day was taken up with argument whether a plea of 
abatement lodged the day before Was intime or ndt; the Coun-el for the Srown 
contending that it should have’ been lodged when the parties were first charg: 
ed, and not after the rule to plead had rin. Tt was finally decided by the court 
that it was id tithe, and thus an important advantage was gained overthe Attor- 
gey Genera!: the counsel for the Crown then demurred, and contended to plead 
t abe argument.at once, but the traversers refused to do’ so without notice, and 
the court agreeing, & four day rale was granted, which delays further proceed: 
ings until Monday next, when the validity of the objection will be argued. The 
question 43 90 entirely one of law, and the mattet: ties betwoan the technica 
wording of two separate act# of Parliament, that we can give'He opinion of the 
résoht. “Of course, if Mr. O'Connell's objection is good, the proceedings on tins 
rdictment Would be at an end 

Naver AgMAmMeENT in Ingiayo.—Livenicx, Wednesday.—The naval ar- 

mameant in she Lower Shannon has been reinforced. Her Majesty's steamers 
Comet and Pluto have arrived at Tarbert roadstead, head quarters of the force 
te be stayoned in the Lower Shannon, where at present there are four armed 


vessels ‘Tr Majesty's ships Lynx and Snipe, and the Comet and no) 


a. p. e wes 1 = up a position at Scatteray for the protection o 
chat joubt, and that Dartick; the Sni to Carrigabolt, to protect 
Deoona and Kilkredane. iodine : 
-_ ' SPAIN. 
intelligence from Fa ® eingularly uninteresting, and may be dis- 
mised in few words. At Madrid, the Committees of tae Chambers of 
the Ceries had reported in favour of dectaring the Queen's majority. Some ad- 


ground in Gatticia; at Vigo the government troops had yielded-to the insur- 
, who were masters-of the place on the 4th; and there are reports of a 
resh conspiracy at Seville. ' 

The Madrid papers contain am account ef an attack upon the life of General 
Narvaes in the streets of that city. He was going jn a cvach to the theatre 
Oa arriving atthe church in Portaceli, the coach was fired at by two men, 
whose balls took effect upon two Ayudantes, who accompanied the General. 

GREECE. 

A letter iv the Augsburg Gazette dated * Frontiers of Poland, 25th October,’ 
says—' i can now announce to you without fear of contradiction, that the Em- 
| peror Nicholas has formally expressed his displeasure at the Greek revolutiva, 

and tnat he has deprived M. Katakaz: (the Kussian mmiste:) of his situation. 
It ts added that the troops concentrated at Kiew be directed to march to the 
Prath.’ The Moniteur Parisien adds, that a co:rnmissioncr extraordinary haa 
been sent to Athens with apro est against the revolution. it is also said that 
the King of Prussia has tecailed his representative. 
INDFA. 

The Overland Indian mail br.ngs intelligence from Bombay to the 2d Oe: 
tober, Al] the interest is now concentrated in a new quarter; for while there 
is no later news from China, and India is in general comparative:y tranquil, 
there is a revolution inthe Punjab. At Lahore, onthe 15th September, the 
Maharajah Shere Singh was slain, with his son Purtab Singh, and all the 
members of his immediate family, at the instigation of Dhyan Singh, his mm- 
ister; and a child had been placed upon the tarone. It may be remembered 
that our old ally, Runjeet Singh, died in June, 1839, and was succeeded by 
his son, Karruck, On the death of Kurruck, his son, Nao Nehal Singh, suc- 
ceeded ; but be was killed at his father’s funeral. The throne was usurped by 
Shere Singh, who clauned to be a son of Runjeet; but he was generally con- 
sidered illegitimate, ag his mother gave birth to bim during so protracted an 
absence of Ranjeet, that bis paternity was more than doubiful. Shere Singh 
was addicted to intemperance, and recently, after a quarrel with his minister, 
Dhyan Singh, be somewhat hambied himself in seekiag a reconciliation, and 
endured tue farther humiliation of a lecture on his habitual vice ; which he 
promised to reform. Latterly, Dhyan had been observed tu be very downcast; 
end it is supposed that he was jealous of the favour shown to General Ventura, 
an European officer in the Maharajah’s service. With this preliminary expla- 
nation, we borrow from the Delhi Gazette, the more circumstential account of 
the murder of Shere Singh, and the subsequent occurrences :— 

‘This event took place at the north gate of Lahore, about 4 mile and a hal! 
from the palace, at balf-past 9 o'clock, on the morning of the 15th. The con- 
spiracy was formed by Fakeer Azeez-ord-daen, and Diyay Singh ; and it fell 
to the Jot of Sirdar Ajeet Singh to execute it. Sirders Gulab Singh, Lena 
Singh (Majeeteea), and Soochet Singh, were also coticeried. Dhyat Singh 
made the arrangement by proposing to the Maharajah to Ajeet Singh's troops, 
which the Maharajah said he would do the following morning, and orders wete 
accordingly issued, On the Maharajah’s arrival at the parade-ground, he found 
fault with the appearance and condition of same horsemen purposely placed to 
attract altention ; when Ajeet Singh became savcy, wordsran high, and draw- 
ing 4 pistol from his bosom, he (Ajeet Singh) shot Shere Singh through the 
head, the ball having entered his right tempie. General Ventura and his party 
attacked the murderer; but being upposed by a powerful body of troops, were 
defeated.  AjeetSingh cut up the Rajah’s body, placed his head on a spear, 
and an entering the town met Prince Purtaub, Singh's suwarie, which was im- 
mediately attacked,;and the Prince killed. ‘The. palace was taken, and Dhul- 
lewp Singh, the only remaining son of Runjeet Singh, a lad ten years old, pio- 
claimed w the throne.’ The treasury was thrown open, and the troops paid up 
their arrearsiof pay; every child and all of Shere Singh's and) Prince Purtaub's 
wives were then brought out and murdered ; among the rest, one of Shere 
Singh’s sons, only born the previous evening. ‘Troops. were sent off to guard 
all the ghauts, and all the opposite party except Ventura, who escaped; made 
prisovers. 

* Ajeeu Singh, after having killed Shere Singh, was returning to the fort, and 
met Diryan Singh ; he-told him he had done ie deed, and asked him to re- 
| tutn ; he got into Dhyan Singh's carriage, and when they got near the.gate of 
| the fort Ajeet Sitgh stabbed Dhyan Singh, and sent his body to-his brother, 
Soochet Singh, and his son, Heera Singh. . These two individualss urrouvded 
the city with their troups: The people insidé continued piundering all night. 

‘In the'morning (16th) Heera Sigh, having entered the fort, seized Ajeet 
Singh, Leno Singh, and others ; and having put them to death, exposed their 
heads in the plain and ‘threw their botlies into the bazaar.:: Dhulleep Singh 
has been put on the guddee, and Heera Smgh made Vazeer. Six:hundred men 
were slaughtered on both sides. ! 

The population of the territory subject’to the Maharajah is estimated at 
4,000,000 ;. its reventie, at 2,000,0007. or 2,500,000/: sterling, with 40,000,000/. 


{ 








Ellenborough had ordered an * army of ‘exercise’ to assemble on the banks of 
| the Jumna, for what object was not very appatent; but certainly; say his ene- 
imies, it could riot have been in anticipation of these events, thongh the prepa- 
ration is Opportuné. It was supposed that Lord Ellenborough, who was still 
at Barrackpore, would repair to the north-west, to be near the scene of disor- 
der. ak 

At Gwalior and in the Bundeleund matters wete comparatively quiet ; 
though there Was much uneasiness and incertitude. Inthe Nizam’s terfitory 
the exciteménht had subsided ; the able, but Worn out and lavish Prime Minister, 
Chuadoo Latl, having been quietly removed, and a relative put in his place 

Scinde also wis tranquil; the periddical itundations having prevented all 
millitary movements, and the cooler weather materially benefited the health of 
the troops. 

Shere Mohamed, the most refractory of the Ameers, was supposed to be in 
the hills near Candahar ; the Murrees not having espoused his cause so reauily 
as he hoped. 

From Cabul the reports grow more Conflicting than ever. One ia, that Dost 
Mahomed had opéned & friendly correspondence with the British Government ; 
another, that he had threatened the King of Bokhara with an etpedition to re- 
cover Turkistan to the kingdom of Cabul; @ third, that be contemplated a 
movement to recover Peshawur, while the Punjab was in confusion ; and ‘it is 
said that the Ghilziés and other tribes disputed his authority nearer tiomhe. | Suf- 
ter Jung, the son of Shah Sujah, had escaped from prison at Canidaliar. 


—_—_————— 


TRIAL OF O'CONNELL. 


It was not until Wednesday afternoon, Nov, 8, that the Grand Jury, charged 
with the indictments, against,.Mr. O’Connell and others, returned into the 
Caurt.with the wae bills against the parties, My. Richard O’Gorman express- 
ing his dissent. The Attorney-General immediately moved, that the defen- 
danjs should, appear on their pecognizances. After some delay, in’ cohse- 
quence of the crowd, the defendants appeared, Mr O’Connell taking his Seat at 
the table. ynder Judge Burton. 

Mr. Steele, who had attempted to address the bench previously, but had 
been prevented by his solicitor, rose atid said :-—' I’beg pardon, my’ Lords, but 
I take this opportunity of stating that [am patticulatly under your protection , 
being without counsel.” 

After some objection to being tried by the Attorney-General, he* sat down, 
and the defendants then applied for copies of ‘the indictments, on which ‘there 
was considerable discussion ‘ 

Mr. Steele again‘ tosé, and after oné ortwo ineffectual attempts to arrest 
the aitention of the Court, he proceeded to speak as follows :—‘ My’ Lords, I 
stand before yout Lériships in a peculiar ‘position; one differing frons that’ of 
the other traverses; as lL) My' Lords; intend to defend myselfon the present oc- 
}casion, as I successfully did on a former trial, and I strongby object ‘to 
| being prosecuted by the present Attorney-General: > (Loud Laughter.) lt is 

nod laughing matier; it is a mrattervery closely connected with the due admin- 
| istration of pubtie justiee. | 1 object to the Attorney-General, for he has mani- 
| testly prejudged ny case while the jury was sitting in consideration on it. | 
do tot now speak for the rest of the traversers, nor do I know what their wish- 
es are, but for myself I sincerely hope that he-will bave the sease of propriety; 
or, bshould rather perhaps say, the common decency, to retige from. his fune- 
lions in ¢he present case, and teaveane ‘io be prosecuied by. his highly-gifted, 
patient, and well-temperead colleague, the Soliciter-General.’ (Laughter.) 

All the defendants having answered to their names, 
| » ‘Phe Attorney-General said, A have now to a »ply to your, Lordships, the de- 
| fendanis. havieg appeared, 4 order that they a plead within four days from 
| the present, 
| » The Chief Justice. —What.is the condition of the recognizances ? 

The Auorney-General.—|i is to appear in person, In pursuance of the re- 

| cognizances entered into. by them. they have all appeared, ald now I call on 

them, to plead in the time I have specified, in pursuance to the 60th George HI. 
Afier some discussion, the Attorney-General having read the act, 

| Judge Crampton suggested that the rule should be entered then, to run from 

the following day 

| The Attorney-General.—If it is understood that there will be no application 











to enlarge the time beyond the four days f-will not object to that course. 


acciiinulated in the tteasury ! Thé new outbreak of course excites the greatest | 
interest In India, and the ‘annexation’ of the territory is alteady discussed. Lord | 


to it within four 8 








four o'clock, the court ruled accordingly. ‘The pg 
indictment, a portion of which was read, and they vereta 


"he oie 








y: 
cumens oo be furnished to them. . 
» On Thursday tue court was crowded, in consequence of an intimati 

the Auorney-General to the Grand Jury, on the precedifig evenir = Garon 
his intention to send up atresh bill of indictment egeins four ether parties 
After some argument, deate Was gfanted. ©. 111) 05 ** ; 

Mr. Herne, Q. C., applied, om bebalfof Daniel O'Connell, tor liberty to com- 
pare his copy of the indictment with the original bill. > 

Mr. M’Dononzh applita, on behalf of Mr. O'Connell for a copy of the eap- 
tion to be served, and he sobmitted that tie rule to pleatl hould fun fromthe 
time the comparison ‘was made. 

It was decided that the application was, in point of fact, a motion, and that 
before it could be made, notice shoul be given to the Attorney-General. . : 

On Priday, the excitement still prevailed relative to the fresh bills announced, 
by ‘the Attorney-General. ‘The Mercantile Advertiser says—* We cannot 
avoid noticing @ Very general ramour in circulation, thav a charge of high 
treason is to be preferred against some one or more of the four persens to be 
still farther indicted. ‘This, we may positively state, is totally groundless; apd, 
while noticing one rumour, we shall referto another also, for the purpose of 
contradicting it; but, ia doimg so, we only go on the ground ef its uuer lm pre- 
bability,—we mean, a charge agaipst some of the newspaper proprietors .of 
tampering with the army.’ kt was soon made known that, whaiever had been 
the import of the bills, they had been abanuomed. Te Grand Jury, after some 
fiscal business, adjoumed, ? 

On Saturday, Mr. Whiteside, on behalf of the defendant, Charles G. Dufly 
moved taai the copy of the indictment fumished to this defendant should be 
amended, by having the names of the witnesses endorsed upon it, 

The Attorney-Genera] opposed the motion, on the ground thal the indorse+ 
ment formed no part of the yndicunent 

The Count retused to grant ihe application, , ’ 

Mr. M'Donough, Q. C., moved tor a copy of the caption to be added to the 
copy of the indiciment furnished to his client. The Attorney-General opposed 
the motion, and Sir Coleman O’Loughlin rose to speak in its favour, 


‘TO THE PEOPLE OF IRELAND, 
: * Coro-Exchange Rooms, Nov Mi. 

‘ Fellow-countrymen,—I never felt half the anxiety.which | do at present 
to be distunctly understood im. the advice J give, andto have that advice jm. 
plicitly obeyed. ; 

* The reason of ,this anxiety is, that if my advice be followed, the restora- 
tion of the Irish Parliament will assuredly be pbtained, and obtained in a man-) 
ner the most Aonoarable to the religious aad peaceable peaple of Ireland, 

‘IT earnestJy ca!l upon the repeal wardens to cireulate my advice, and tobe 
active in carrying it into effect. I most respectfully solicit the Catholic clergy 
in every parish to enforce my. advice by their,counsel and. their venerated au- 
thority, ; 

‘My advice, then, is this,-—I.wish,I could make.it a command,—that there 
be perfect peace, order, and, tranquillity, in every, parigh in Ireland ; that there, 
shall not be the smallest not, tumult, or viglence ; no public meeting, unless 
it be called by public adverisement, sanctioned by at least some of the clergy; 
and not even then, except far the sole, purpose of petitioning the Queen and 
the Parliament. ' , 

‘I want tbe most perfect quiet, peace, apd tranquillity, until all these trials. 
are over. .No matter what the event of the prosecutions may, be, I am thor- 
oughly convinced that.in any event they, will teod to.facilitate the obtaining of 


fect. quietude during those trials. . Lt wiil be eaay ta preserve, tranquillity after 
those trials shall—as they ought—have terminated successfully. for the unjustly 
accused, or however they, may. terminate, TT 

‘Nothing could possibly injyre our cause before the court and jary half so 
much as any vccursence of tumult, ret, or, physical force of any. kind whas- 
soever, 

‘If, anybody. gives you. advice contrary tu, mine, believe me thai he is, au 
enemy of jine and of yours... Arrest every such man.and bring hun before 
the, police. 

‘Let there not be, 1 conjure you, the.smallest disturbance. Any man who 
joins: in amy disturbance | proclaim to be. my personal enemy. If you be 
friends of mime, take my advice, and be perfectly tranquil.. [| adjure you to 
tranquillity, in the name of ,your country. | adjure you to be tranquil, iu the 
name of the ever-adorable and living God. 

‘ Recollect that, the principle upon which we have looked for the repeal of 
the union is, thatjt can be obtained only by legal, peaceable and constitutional 
meens, and by the total, absence of violence, farce, and tumult. 

* Recollect, also, that. the principle of my political life, aad that in which I 
have instructed the people of Jreland, is, that all the ameliorations and im- 
provements i political institutions can be obtained by persevering in @ periect- 
ly peaceable and legal course, and cannot be obtained by any forcible means; 
such means create more evils than they can cure, and leave the country worse 
thas they found it. ve i 


now have in progress. We havc hitherto, blessed be, God, had ali our efforts 
marked by perfect peace and tranquillity. .Let there be no. deviation whatso. 
ever from that peaceable and trawquil conduct. 1 want;that everybody should 
remain in peace and at home during, the coming trials, and. until after they are 
completely over. Heis an enemy who would violste this request of mine—if 
indeed anybody should be found so vile as-to violate it,,which I do not believe 

‘I cannot conclude without once again adjuring the peaple everywhere. no 
to -be irritated, excited, or provoked by any event whatsoever, or of whatever 
nature that event may be ; but to continue ¢alm, peaceable, tranquil, and Joy-, 
al; and if this advice, be followed, I anticipate, and, think I can promise, that 
the result of these trials will be eminently useful to the repeal cause... 

‘But—attend to me—if there be during the trial the slightest outbreak of. 
violence in any parish, it will be my duty ammedjately to abandon the Repeal 
cause, and to forsake a people who, at sucha critical period asthe present, 
would not follow the advice I so earnestly give them. . 

I, however, have no fears that any counsel will be disobeyed. I confidently 
expect that the people will not injure my.cause and the eause. of Ireland by dis- 
regarding my. advice. act , 

‘ Be therefore calm, tranquil, peaceful, loyal. .Violate no,law of man—obey, 
with, devout reverence the law ef God. 

‘ You-will shus mortufy and disappoint your enemies.Those enemies apecu- 
late, upon provoking you to some act of turbulence, | Disappoint them--mor-. 
tify them by the inflexibie observance of quiet, of calmness, ef peaceable and, 
legal conduct. power tansy 00 

* Follow -my counsel}, aud you thereby will serve the cause, and gratify the 
heart: of ‘Your devoted friend, a a 
‘ DANIEL. O'CONNELL, 


ee 


ARMY PROMOTIONS, 


Ofice of Ordnance, November, 6 —Corps. of Royal Engineers—ist, Lt W. 
H Feed to be 2ad Capt v Fenwick, deceased; 2nd: Lt, D Galton to be-Lst Lt, 
v Ford. ¢ pie ; 

War Office, November 10,—61b-Regt of Drags—Cor T. F. Grove. to, he Lt,, 
by pur, y Roberts,, who retires ;-.W. M. Powell,,Gent, to be Cor by, z 
Grove. 10th Lt Drags—Cor R G Townley to be LA by pur v Surtees, who 
retires ; Ens C F Surtees, from the 32ad Foot, to be Cor, by, pur v- Townley. 
12th -Lt.Drags—Lt J Philips-to be Capt without pus y Glegg, deceased, 17th, 
Lt Drage—Cor-T Lyomto ve Lt by pur v Lord daverury, whe retires; RD H 
Lane, Gent, to be Cor by pur v Lyon. Sth Regs of Fr—Capt R L Dyndas, 
from half-pay 87tb-Ft,,to be Capt v J Du Bourdieu, who exchanges, 10ih Ft 
—Ens.J.S Herbert to be Lt. without par-v Shanly, promoted ;,A Angelo, Gent,, 
to be Bnaw.Herbert... 13th Ft—Ens.P R Burrowes to, be Lt.without , pur ¥, 
Oxley. deceased ; Ens M. Brawn, from the. 39h Ft, to be Ens v Burrowes, 
16th F:—Lt J, Henderson to be Capt by pur v Jodrell, who retires; Eus HA 
Macdonald wo be Jt by pur v Henderson. 2hhFt—-To be Lis without -pur; 
Ens-A Aitken, from-the 77th kt v Gravatt, deceased; Ens W F. J Morp3y, 
v.Meacham, deceased. ‘To be Ens without.pur; Lieut G Elmsle, fram ball- 
pay 49th Ft, v Pender, deceased ;. Ens W Besnard,.¥ Sayers, deceased, Ens 
b Gabbett, Vv Fritton, deceased ;. Ens S J Fimbrelk: v Kelly, promoted. To 
be Ensigns, without pur; J Paal, Gent, v Berward; HP Hatton, Gents Gab- 
bett; CHG Tritton, Gent vy Timbrell,- 39h hi—W Leckie, Gent, te, be 
Ens without pur ¥ Browne, appointed to the 13th Fu 

76th Fit—Lt MS T Dennis to be.¢ apt sis v Prittie, who retires; Eos R 
E P Brereton to be Ls by pur, v Dennis; J.& Large, Gent, to be evs by put, ¥ 
Brereton. 77th Ft—R. Mostyn, Gent, +o be ens without pur, v Aitken, prome- 
tedin 28 Fs, 89h Ft—J M Cuppage, Gent, 10 be ens-without pur, ¥ Robert- 
son, promoted ip 28th Fx, - 2d West dndia mires > without pur: Ens 
G Cary, v Bouverie,.app to. the 78th Ft: Ens B Scotus, v Poitier, app to the 3 
West India Regt. Tobe eus without pur : J C Harnett, Gent, v Cary; BR 
D Bruce, Geant, y Scott. 3d West India Regt—R V George, M D, to be As- 
sist-Surg,v Renwick, dec'd. St Helena Regt—Brevet May HEV Dell to be 
Maj without pus, ¥ Thoreaa, dec’d; Li J Keating tobe capt, v O'Dell ; Eos 
RJ Hughes to be Lt, ¥ Keating; Quart-master-Sereant J H Prenderville te 
be ens, ¥ Hughes. 





Brevet-—Capt RL Dundas, of the Sth Ft, to be Maj. in the Army. 


‘ 


repeal, provided only that the pecple preserve the condition of the mast per-, . 


‘ This,great experiment of improving Ireland by peaceable means, is what, we., 
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Royal Military Asylum —Cap: W Siborn, on half-pay Unattached, to be se- 

TEPER ET city Taare EEE, > — 
* Hoopital Siaf/.—Assist-Inspector of Hospitals J Shortt, M D, to be Dep-Gen 
Inspecior of Hospitals, v, Eltiott, dec’d, . 2 

War-Office—Nowember 17.—11th Regt of Light Dragoons—E, S Grey, Geat, 
to be Vet Surg, v Bird deceased. 6th Regt of Fi—Swi Sosg of the 2nd 
Clads J Murtagh, M D, to be Surg, vy G Knox, who retires upun haif-pay 16th 
F:—Setg T V Venabies to be ens, without pur, y Macdonald, prothoted. 18th 
Fi:—L: G D Hatton, from half-pay 41st Ft, to be Lt, v C Rogers, cashiered, by 
sentence of a Gen Court Mar 20u Pr—tt H Crawley to be Capt, without | 
por, ¥ Newman, deceased ; Ens and Adjt R B Smith to have the rare of Lt ; | 
Ens G Temson to be Lt, v Crawley; C W Robinson, Gent, to be Ens. v | 
Tomson. 220d Fr—Lt A Millar, from 26th Ft, 10 be LA, v Loagmore, whe | 
exchanges. 234 Ft—Bvt-Maj W Cockell to be Major, by pr, v Mattheson, | 
promoted; Li G W Rice to be Capt, by pur, y Cockell; 20d Lt E W D Bell, 
to be lst Lt, by pur. v Rice yd Vincent, Gent, to be 2ad Lt, by pur, ¥ Bell, 
26th Fr—L: A A Longmore, from the 22nd Ft, to be Lt, v Miller, who ex- 
changes -32ad Fi—R_W M Kyrie, Gest, to be Ens, by pur, v Surtees, ap- 

inted to the 10:h Lt Drags: 37th Ft-—Ens D Davenport to be Lt by pur, v 
Eddington, who retires; C Luxmore, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Davenport. 
49th Fi—Bvt-Col R Beauchamp, trow hali-pay unattached, to be Lt.Col, v E | 
Morris, who «xchenges; Mjr G Pasiey to be Lt-Col, by par, v Beauchamp 
who retires; Bvt-Mjr WR Faber tobe Mjr, by pus, v Pasiey; Lt J Heatly} 
to be Capt, by pur, v Faber; Ens t Thompson to be Lt, by pur, v Heatly ; 
W F M:Dermott, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Thompson. 

Hospital. Staff —Ass-Sreff Surg D At Gngor to be Staff-Surg of the 2nd 
Class, v Murtagh, appoioted to the 6th Pt; Ass-Surg R Lewins, M.D, from | 
Toh FP, to be Ass Surg to the Forces, v M‘Grigor. promoted. 








Married, on Tuesday 5th mst , at St. John’s church, by the Rev. Dr. Wainwright, 
Bavard Clarke, Beg. U. S. A. to Alletta Remeen, daughter of the late Thomas R. Law- 


rence, Esq. 


xchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 108 1-4 a diy 1-2. 
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CES ALBIOW, 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 9, 1813. 
The heavy fall of snow which took place here on Thursday and Friday, has 
probably, psevented us from receiving our files of London papers brought by 
the Post office steamer Caledonia, which arrived at Boston gn Wednesday last, 
the mail from that city having failed to arrive here ai its usual time, we pre- 
sume in consequence of the obstractions on ‘the rail-road: .'The Sun news- 

















paper has, however, obtained by express, the principal items of intelligence 
contained in the papers, which are up to the 19th ultimo, and we are indebted 
to that office for those we give in another column. 

It will besseen, that the progress of the trial of O’Connell and his partizans 
has been delayed by technical objections to the form of the legal proceedings, 
and that this, as is but natural, had materially allayed the excitement felt by 
the public in relation to-it. We have, from the first, been apprehensive that 
the course pursued by Government would hardly produce those'striking results, 
the extravagance of his conduct called for, and we are fully prepared to hear, 
that he will again, as he did once before, escape conviction through some legal 
quibble. He is, il possible, apparently more strenuous in his exertions than 
ever, to prevent any interruption of the public peace, which we see attributed 
in some respects to the declining state of his health. The re-formation of the 
orange societies in Ireland, divésted of their'seciet signs and oaths, will, pro- 
bably, have a healthful influence; at any rate, they will be the means of con- 
centrating,the Protestant interest throughout the country to act as a counter- 
poise to the Catholic; now brought to a focus by the insidious management of 
O'Connell, 

There have been various indications that the present Ministry contemplate 
proposing tg Patliament at the next session, to make pecuniary provision for 
the Roman Gatholic clergy. -A meeting of the prelates of that church has 
recently been held in Dublin, and they have determined, it is said, to refuse al! 
such'provision. Hf Sir Robert Peel is able to carry such a measure, which we 
very much doubt, we presume he will not be deterred from it, by any course 
the Cathdlic clet¢y may pursue. The money will be there for them, and if 
at the present day, or the present incumbents do, npt think proper to accept it, 
time may change uieir minds, or their successors may be of a different opinion. 

The Atti-Corn Law Leaguecseems growing in-resourees, in activity, and 
influence. ‘The election of anti-Ministerialists in Loudon and Kendal is attri- 
butéd to their exertions; and this year they propose to raise their fund trom 
£50,000 to £100,000, The members seem -resolyed not to confine theiy exer- 
tions to the Corn-law, but to attack also the high duty on Coffee and Sugar. 

The Overland Mail has arrived, and we may mention as,an instanceof the 
‘xtent of the intercourse between, England and her Indian Empire, that it 
brought no less than 50,000 letters, [ is. probable that serious consequences 
will grow_out of the disturbed state of the Punjaud, and an army of exercise 
yn its frontiers, and its occupation, are darbly alluded to. 

The Duke and Duchess de Nemonrs have arrived in England, and have 
been received with marked attentionat Court, TheDuke, it will be recollected, 
is the eldest son of Louis Philippey-and is already appointed Regent of France, 
in case of the death of his father, before the ¢hild of his unfortunate brother 
should become of age. The fDucheds is a daughter of Duke Ferdinand of 
Saxe Coburg, and first cousinof Prince Albert. 

THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 

The annual message of the President om the opening of Congress will be 
found utra preceding column. It is highly satisfactory’ to learn from it, the 
happy staie of the relations existing between this country and Great Britain, 
and the propitious consequences whieh have flowed from the Ashburton ‘Treaty. 
The compliment paid to our authorities at Gibraltar, and the officers and crew 
of the Malabar ship of, the line lying there, for their’ GCondtet on'the oeeasion 
of the ‘anfirtunate destruction of the Steamefrigate Missouri, is gratifying, 
though no doubt not more than it deserved. ; Everything, the President says, was 
done * that’ generosity arid humanity coukd perform.” 

We glean one important fact from the Message, which has. not before tran- 
spired—that the Mexican Government had communicated'to this—in reference 
to the rumouts Curreftt of ar infehtian on the part of the United States:te annex 
the t -rritory of Texas to the Federal Union,—that Mexico would meet such 
intention by a declaration of war. “We capnol concur in the opinign express- 
ed by the Pyesident that no apprehensiom of sucha consequence should influ- 
ence wdiscassion of :the subject here... The flag of the United States covets 
so éxtensive a commerce, that the injury which would probably result wo it 
in the event of a waf, from imarduding)privateets issuing from the Mexican 
potts in the Gulf and Pacific ocean, should be‘ very carefully considered, and 
we must confess: that we cannot cobceive,,in ,what, way, the addition of 
another Stale—and that State Texas,—to thé list Of those already cormprised 
in the confederacy of the United States, would be an equivalent fos ii, 

Such has been the unexampled reduction im’ the value of alt ‘merchandize, 
that itis not to be wondéred at; the pubtic revenue; derived -almost entire- 
ly from an ad #aloremduty on imports, should be inadequate to meet the expen- 
litere.  It'ls @ very common error both in this country and im England, to 

udge of the amount of wade by its value. arid not. by its quatitity’; whéfe- 
as, iL is very evident that any giver quantity of goods imported now, wonld not 
pay half the duty which they would have done a few years since, supposing 
prices—and it is not an out-Of-the-way presumption—-have fallen fifty per 
cent. "We must be careful, therefore, not to infer that dhere is any falling off 
nthe consumption, proportionate to the diminution of the revenue 
MR. FOX. 

The report from Washington, of the retirement of the British minister Mr. 
Fox, is confirmed by private letters. That gentleman positively returns to 
England, and will be succeeded by Mr. Pakenham, who for many years filled 
‘he important post of Minister Plenipotentiary at Mexico. 

‘The mission ot Mr. Fox has been an ardvous oné, but he has conducted it 








with am ability, zeal and integrity, that have been no less satisfactory to his 


THe Alvion. 
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Gov -mment than honowkbtiee ab! a 


thé Boundary, Ge.) Mr. Fox comported himself: with a spirit, temper and dig- 
nity, that tended mainly to prevent a ropture between the two countries. His 
Offieial letters were masterly productions, and not Jess acute in reasoning than 
convincing in their conclusions. It was his good fortune to draw from the 
American publie functionaries with whom he corresponded, generoas admissions 
of his abilities as a Minister and a negotiator. 

He now returns tu his country to enjoy a femporary repose, but sean again 
we hope, to fill a yet higher station; at all events, we doubdr not, to receive 
honours at the hands of his Sovereign. He will carry with him the warniest 
esteem of his countrymen here, and always fee) the prowd consciousness of 
having done his duty. 





CANADA. 

The heavy snow has prevented the arrival of the Canada mails, and we are 
without further intelligéneé ofany moment from that quarter. We regret this 
as the political movements im that provinee are ot deep unportance, and involve 
in no inconsiderable degree the safety and imtegrity of the British empire 
Some are of opinion that the breach between the Governor Generaland =e 
Lafontaine cabinet may be yet healed; this we should doubt, for we believe 
that @ question of royal prerogative led to the late rupture. If se, Sir Charles 
Metcalfe cannot reeede from the ground he has taken—and for the cabinet to 
succumb seems ingpossible. 

If the Franco-radieal Ministry demanded the right to reconunend, or in 
other words, to: appoint all the officers of the colony, what becomes of the 
rights of the Crown? If such a monstrous concession were macie to their un- 
constitutional demands, why might they not claim the right to appoint the 
Queen's representative, the Governor-General? And having obtained this, 
why not demand the right te approve of the person of the Bevereign 2? Practi- 
cal independence would immediately ensue from such a concession. 

We say as we said last week—let the Governor General throw himeel! upon 
the loyalty of the province, and he will have nothing to fear, Weexhort him 
to yield no point whatever to this disleyal faction that involves the rights of the 
crown or the honour of England. Canada is one of the most precious jewels 
in the British diadem, and it is his duty to guard and protect it to the Jast mo- 
ment, Let him bear in mind the words of King William, to the Whigs :— 


“ Rememdbar that Caneda is not lo belest or given away.’ 





‘Texas.—-We have already taken occasion to contradict the rumours which 
have been afloat of an intention on the partof England to obtain possession ot 
Texas, or inany way interfere with slavery there. can do no harm, how- 
ever, to give the following confirmation of our views from a speech by Presi- 
dent Houston himsell, made at a dinner given at Galveston, 

“ My counirymen: one question in relation to England, What bas Eng- 
land done? And there is nosecret in connexion with her. I say it before God, 
but that ‘Texas wants peace, to be attained by the intervention of three great 
powers; Emgland has assured'us that we have her most friendly disposition 
and aid. ‘There is no condition mentioned. Abolition, or anything of the kind, 
is wholly unknown to the archives of the Government... They have a night Jo 
advise, if they choose, and we to reject. There is nothing compulsory on their 
part. Englandisin no wise makitigclaims or asserting anything as 4 right 
Which is incompatible with the interests of this country.” 

THE DRAMA. 

Park ‘THraree.—Mr. Macreapy.—Beaumont and Fletcher's “M aid 
Tragedy ” altered and adapted to modern taste by Sheridan Knowles, under 
the title of * The Bridal,” was produced on Wednesday evening, on the occasion 
of Mr. Macready’s re-appearance on these boards. That there is a rich mine 
of literary excellence now unworked in the productions of our old dramatic 
bards is well known, and Mr, Macready has shown his usual dramatic skill in 
reviving this tragedy; universally acknowledged to be the greatest effort of 
those dual masters of early English tragedy, who in their day were thys apos- 
trophised as 

“ Those two stars that run 

Their course for aye, round Shakspeare’s golden sun ;”’ 
and that a modern audience cam echo this high eulogium of a bye-gone age, 
the rapturous plaudits which followed every scene of this glorious relic of the 
sterling English drama most-triumphantly evinced. We have witnessed the 
enthusiasm lately excited by the powers of music, and we. have joined inthe 
peans to the master-spirits that produced-them, but there is a “ Bow of the 
mind” that calls forth modulations and tohes of the human heart equal to the 
ertchanter’s bow wielded even by the peerless Ole Bull. We'aré not astially 
rhapsodists, but in these times when the drama is cn, the decline, and every 
whipster who wields a pen to guide the public taste joins jn, its desecrption, jt 
is a triamph to those who still believe im the omnipotence Of intellect, to see 
the public taste still alive to thé excellence of this ‘tragedy a5 # wak exhibited 
on Wednesday night. ome ate eat th om 

The plot ot The Bridalis one of intense interest, yet simple in its construction, 
Areanes, king of Rhodes (Ryder), has seduced, Evadne, a soble dady (Misg 
Cushman), sister to Melantius (Macready), a general in his armies—to cover 
up the shame ot his: guilty amour the king eontracts, ber in imarriage to a 
favourite of his court,.Amintor (Wheatley),.who had been. previously 
betrothed to Aspatia (Mrs. Hunt), and from whom Amintor was-estranged by 
a forged process of defamation invented by the king, who is also in Joye with 
her. ‘On the day of the bridal between Amintor and fvadne, Melantius the 
brother.returns from the wars. He is a noble, generous-hearted soldier-rthe 
devoted friend of Amintor, and is of course astonished “to” find’ hiv friend'the 
husband of Evadne, when he had supposed him to have: beem the betrothed of 
Aspatia. On the bridal night, Evaiine repmised the aflections of her affianced 
lord, treats him with sovereign contempt; and avows her heart to be another's; 
Aminjor, distracted by the confession, exhibits the wildtiess of despair, and 
rouses the stispicions of Melantius, who at length extorts from hint the com 
fession of his wrongs. The brother, maddened with shame, seeks jis guilty 
sister, arid from he¥ learns that the ‘king’ is the TIF destroyer of his sister's 
honour,—rouses her sense of shame, and leaves her repentant) and: subdued, 
after exacting from her a solemn. oath to avenge, her wrongs, and {or this, 
purpose plaees his dagger in her keeping: Metantids then seeks the king, 
taxes hin with his crimes; attémpis+isilifé, is. surrounded | vy the gurds, and 


Se 


conveyed to prison, where a Wartant for his immediate execution t4 forward’ 


by the guilty Areanes. 

The now repentam Evadne, utged Hy desperation, w), releéta her iondtiy, and 
regain the Jove of her brother, obtam@ aecess tothe sleeping apartment of the 
king, and msurdecs him while sleeping. Melantius is conveyed to prisoh, and, 





as he is ab6nt to be put to death! Pvadne rishe# én, ‘produces the siynet of the | 
murdered Kingeleases her brother,condesses the deed she has committed, receiv es | 
his pardon, and then. declates herself poisoned by ber fwh hatids. ‘Afiimor 
and Aspatia dfsguised as a page; enter the dungeon,and the innocence of Aspatia 
is revealed by Evadne, who dies in the arms of Melantius. From these materiajs, 
so fyll of intense tragi¢ interest, is The Bridal constructed-and ‘ample justice 
has been done to the author by the leading characters 

Melaniius, in the hands of Macready, is indeed the, ¢mbddimnent of the ay- | 
thor’s conception ; not 2 shude; the most detieate; but has: been seized: by the | 
conception of this consummate actor, and is rendered with a fidelity and an in- 
tensity, which we trust évety play-goet, ‘or lover of the legitimate drama, will} | 
not fait to witness, and yndge for themselves. We consider the revivel of this | 
play and Werner, as constituting an ¢ra in theatricais in this city. We have | 
hot space toenumerate the beauties Mr. Macready throw’s around the character | 
of the moble-minded Melaniius—his heart-etricken conviction of his sister's | 
guilt, when informed by Amititor of his wrotigs—the maddened! scene wiih 
Evadne—his desperate indignation when confronted with the king—his noble 
and soldier-like bearing whew about to meet his death in the prison—and the 
final heart-rending struggles when his still fondly-loved sister is restored to him, 


. 
da Briton, In all | only to receive her parting breath—are all so many triumphs of histrionic ani 


MOP TRS Pret r cont 
mo? nature. Birt here, as oh many former obeasions since HI re appearance 
in New York, he is not comparatively alone in his’ triampls—Mies Cushman 
even more thin shares them We unhesitatingly assert that Miss Cushrian’s 
impersonation of the difficult, and at times, repulsive chimraciér of Evadne, is 
one of the most splentid «pecimens of weting we have withessed on the Park 
during the last twenty years. It seems indeed a creation, expressly adapted to 
the peculiat style of this cifted actress. Hey bold and queéen-like bearing in the 
earlier scenes, the horror and despair of the closing ones, are master-pieces of 
original and truthful acting—not the stage ranting or mechanical wicks of the 
art—but genius bold aod commanding—genius untramme)led by imitatian, and 
creating with an intensity of execution fike the great master of the att she is 


jtiow so fittingly associate’ with. Ii will indeed be a joss to Ure New York 


stage whea they leave. We observe that Henry the Eighth is to be revived 
during their present engagement, and we look (erward to the high treat in store, 
which we fally anticipate from Miss Cushman’s Queen Catherihe, and the 
casic Wolsey which we ave certain of seeing in Mr. Mactea ly. It is no in- 
justice to Mr. Wheatley to say, that Amintor is beyond his poewers—yet he 
Played his best. Mrs. Hunt was interesting as Aspatia, und at times above 
medioerity—but the Character requires a delicacy of conception, and a skill in 
the execution, which this lady is unequalto. The play was admirably put 
upon the stage, amd the Carain fell to the most overwhelming applause. Mr. 
Macready and Miss Cashman were rapteronsly called for, and it must have 
been gratifying tO that lady to feel that her « ountrymen can fully appreciate ha- 
tive talent where it really exists. We consider the effects produced by the per 

fotmance of Wednesday evening to be the greatest bit (he Park has yet made 
this Season, 


-Mr. H. P. Grattarha been the leading feature at 
this Theatre during the week, playing the heroes of his own Dramas. His 


Cusroam Tartare 


last production, “ Crime and Repentance,” is one of those domestic dramas in 
which the modern stage is so prolific. ‘The present, as its tive imports, is a 
scene of temptation, crime and misery. Mr. Grattan, as Glanville, ia reapect- 
able—but, like his brother author, Knowles, he isa better wrirér than he is an 
actor. Jamieson, as Michae! Reardon, is excellent. Mrs. Preston, as the 
suffering wile, was very eilective. The Manager understands his audience, 
and is suceessfully catering for their taste. We observe a grand Melo Drama, 
with the imposing live of the “ Spy of St. Ma: is announced, founded on 
one of Victor Hugo's splendid creation: 


Bowtkry Tutarne.—-The riew novel of Hugene Sue, the “Mysterit's of Paris,” 


has been dramatised at this theatre Two melo-dramas, the “ Bronze Horse,”* 
and Sixteen String Jack, have been revived, and continue nightly to draw fall 
houses. This kind of entertainment finds its legitimate field at the “ Bowe ry,” 
where the great capacity of the stage admits of thesé pieces being represented in 


the most successfo! mannet 


OLE BULL. 

We regret to sap that this great Artist has given | his last Concert at 
the Park, ‘during his present stay. We cannot but deem him unwise 
in! ehoosing the ‘Tabernacle; which is notoriously the very worst plaee 
for sound in thétity. It is the latgust plaee, to be sare, and beter ‘fined 
to aecommodaté the crowds which will flock to hear the Violinist par excellence, 
but we should be sorry ‘that any pdriion of hid benutifal perforimanee Mhould 
be imyaired through untoward cirvumMmMances 

We hever saw a denser crowd than was assembled to whness his last per 
formance ; the boxes and pit were not only fll, they were literally crammed. 
Every seat in the boxes held halt a dozen more persons than could, by any 
possibility, be @ecommodated. The only wonder was, how the people could 
crowd in, and after they were in, how they coatld endure the pressure,» How~ 
ever;'they did, and were tully rewarded 

The Programme was as follows Cran’ Concerto—Allegro  Macstoso ; 
Andante Sentimentale, and Rondo Pastorate. Norges Pieldes (Fields of Nar. 
way), and the Carnival of Veniee. ‘The two first pieces were consposed by 
himself, the tvird by Paganini: 

‘The Concerta, though a work of awwach merit, is notvof a character & excite 
grval deligwt inthe many, Phe Allegr) ts a clever toovement, instrumented 
in a novel but somewhat noisy manner, ‘The execution was beautiful through+ 
ont, bot most especially an the tremolo passage, accompanied both above and 
bdlow. “"Dhis diffieuhy was executed with marvellous distinctness and-preai- 
sion” The Andznie is very short, but very Jovely, and, despite the wonders of 
his execution, pleases more. |i aflonis opportunity for the display of the, deep 
and earnest enthusiasm of his soul, and proves that his power does not le an 
mete clap-yap cagenzas, but rather in the expression of those emotions which 
mos), deeply affect.the human heart. 4 

The Rondo Pastorale is a movement new, quaint and clever; forming a 
strong conjrastto the quiet beauty of the Andante, It gaye fullscope to the 
brilliant and bewildeting execytion of the author, who at its close retired amidst 
thunders of applause, which forced him again to make his bow of thanks to the 
audience, 

‘The piece entitled the “ Norges Fieldes” is a wild and dreamy Romanza. 
Werwnderstani that it was originally called the Reminiscences ol his youth. 
This title renders its meaning distincUy to the imagination, We have said ik 
is a/wild and dreamy Romanza, but it does put partake of the baxusious fancies 
of a Southern inspiration ; its characteristics are rather rugged, bleak and harsh, 
like the boveless features oj this native country. As cadence aller cadence, of 
a wild and mournful feeling, begs pon tlie ear, the imagination invelupla 
rily picture, to itvell tw vary ige-bound plains, the barren, snow-growned 
pnhountains, andthe gaunt end Lilejens trees of the dreary, northern land, There 
i% something at once sublime and melancholy in the pictare thus presented to 
the mind through the ear, and we cannpt, but speak ow dudupication of the man- 
ner ip, which this piece was « onceived. We per eive atonce the grandeur and 
breadth of the design, despite the sad havoc made in it by the Orchestra, “The 
instrumentation is admirably in feeling with the subject, and displayed the com- 
poser s perfect appreciation of the peculiar character of each instrument, amd 
its adaptation for certain striking and Séautiful effects. Pie combinations are’ 
very ingenious, apd display ip imany parts the master hand 

What.shall we say of his perfofmance of Paginini’s Carnival ot Venice? 
We remember the “ great Maestto’s” perforinahce of thiv very piect, as 
though it were an occurrence of yesterday, for Tt was 4 singalar ‘instance ‘of 
the combination of the grave and gay the quaint and beautiful We, nay 
all bis hearers, could searcely decide whether to wee p or w laugh, so deeply 
afleclipg aii so quietly [ludicrous was he by turns. It set all critieiem at de- 
flance, or ap @ pe rformance it was perfect, and as 4 cotiposition it could na 
be judged by any established rule, for it was an irregularity of genias—a freak 


of the imagination, only the more beautiful from its irregularity. Ole Ban id 
‘the best substitute for the great maestro that we have yet heard. In exeetition 


it was all that could be desired ; it wanted but one thifig, in our eats, tie spirit 
of the great original, Imitalions however, admirable, must always lack that 
but those who heard the composition for the first time as played by Ole Bull 
mous, have been astonished and delighted 

Taking the pesformances throughout the evening, we must consider this last 
appearance the crowning triumph of the series. The enthusiastic applause 
at the close brought Ole Bull to the foot of the lights, where he made a nea 
and appropriate speech, 

(Qn. Monday evening next, we shall bave an opportunity of comparing Ole 
Bali with. she great French or rather Belgian artist, Vievs Temps. He is 


doubtless a wonderful player, and could we believe in the exaggerated and hy- 
perbolical notices of the French writers, we should place him inevery way far 
above Paganini. We, however, believe thus far, that he is a great artist, 
and we heartily welcome him as such, 
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AD ther great violinist of extraordinary celebrity in Europe has reached this 
cityv—M. V 22x Temprs—and proposes to give aconcert on Monday evening 
next at the Washington Hotel, the particulars of which will be found in an- 
other colamn. We cann 4 better introduce him to the knowledge of oar read- 
ers, than by the following Uanslation from a Paris Journal, of an account of 


his performance there. , 

‘ The appearance of Mr Henri Vieux Temps at Paris is the most smportant 
musical event which has taken place during the se 1son, This powertul young 
artis, ¥ hose talent, or rather genius, is above comparison with that of any vVio- 
lipist either past or present, has caused a deep sensation, both in the musical 
and fashionable world We do not think that either Paganini or De Beriot 
have ever excite 1 more admiration or enthusiasm Alter the brilliant ovation 
which he received at the Conservatoire de Musique, Vieux Temps gave on 5a- 
turday last, in the hall of Mr. Henri Herz, a concert in which he presented us 
again with his celebrated concerto, and a new fantasie which is also his com 
position It is impossible to form any idea of the wonderful execution of this 
virtuoso: grace, energy, boldness, action, the expression of all that music can 
offer of magnificent, simple, impassioned, every kind of difficulty, all are to 
be found in the execution and composition of Vieux Temps. 

We have already noticed the concerto which Mr Vieux Temps hasexecuted 
in Paris forthe first time at the concert of the Conservatoure , we shatl not, 
thereiore, refer at present to that splendid performance; all those who have 
heard him, are unanimous in assigning this composition a place beside the 
works of Mozart and Beethoven. Nor is this exaggerating his merits ihe 

mblic have been again electrified by the great eflect of this composition; they 

love arisen delighted after several repetitions; they have aS him with 
transport, and it were difficult to say which they most applauded, the work or 
the execution; the whole was enthusiastically cheered 

After having displayed in this concerto all that his imagination could pro- 
duce, of noble and magnificent melody. of harmonious, scientific, and original 
combinations, Vieux ‘Temps played a fantasie in which the rhythm and the 
most varied movements mingled themselves among melodies the most brilliant 
and delicate 

This fantasie is like a beautiful diamon1 whose various sides glisien with 
the brightest and most changing colours How is it possible to express the 
poetry of execution which Vieux Temps employs in this morceau ? Imagine 
all the difficulties which Paganini ever contrived, all the elegance, grace, and 
purity which De Beriot has ever elicited ; add to these a powerful individuality, 
such as the musical art has never yet revealed, and it will then perhaps be un- 
derstood how much that is astonishing, is centred in the head and heart of this 
performer.” 

Cosxcert is arp or THe Faexcn Benevorent Sociery We beg to call 





public attention to the extraordinary treat offered them by the French Benevo- 
lent Society, at a concert to be given by them, in aid of their charitable fund, at 
the Washington Hotel on Thursday next. Madame Damoreau and Monsieur 
Artot have volunteered their services on this occasion, as well as Signor Casel- 


la, first Violoncello to the King of Sardinix 





NEW WORKS. 

Prescort’s History or tue Conquest or Mexico.—The conquest of 
Mexico 1s a theme for the pen of the historian not to be exceeded in interest 
and striking, incident in adventurous achievement and singularity cf accom- 
panyirg circumstances, by any other in the domain of history; and when is 
considered its connexion with our Western continent, and the little notice 
which has been taken of it by English writers, it forms not only a rich subject 
for the display of historical talent, but one which has a peculiar charm for the 
American reader. The author of that excellent work, the “ History of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella,” a son of New England, is in every respect worthy of the task 
he has undertaken, of presenting a faithful and acceptable history of the remark- 
able event to which we have referred; and, indeed, ne person in either hemi- 
sphere is, perhaps, so peculiarly fitted tor it by a warm admiration of the sub 
ject, by unwearied patience in research, and by distinguished literary taste. 
Accordingly, the present work, the first volume of which has just been issued 
from the press of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, of this city, will form one of the 
most entertaining as well as valuable historical works ofthe present day ; and 
those who read history for the philosophical lessons it teaches, and those who 
peruse it merely for the temporary pleasure it conveys, may alike be profited 
by the reading. Prefixed to the history proper, is a view of the ancient Mexican 
civilisation at the period of the discovery of their country. It is gracefully 
written and managed in a masterly manner, insomuch that it is not the least 

attractive portion of the work, notwithstanding its philosophical character. 
Mr, Prescott is, indeed, an author of whom the American republic may justly 
be prottd 

The mechanical execution of the volume corresponds with its intrinsic merit 
and value. It is one of the most elegant issues of the American press, and vies 
with (hose of the English in beauty and taste. The price is $2 a volume, 
about one third of what would be charged in London for a work of the same 
size and style of publication. 


Atwill’s edition of the Nationat Sones of America, to which we briefly 
alluded last week, captains six compositions, ‘The words are from the pens 
of Gen. George P. Morris, Judge Hopkinson, Francis 8. Keys, and others; 
the symphonies and accompaniments, &c., are by Francis H. Brown. The 
work is got up with much taste, and forms an appropriate present forthe ap- 
proaching season, — é : 

F. Riley has published Giacomo G. Ferrari's great work on the formation of 
the voice. 

The object of this work is, by a series of progressive exercises, to produce a 
pure quality of voice, a correct intonation, and a chaste style. 

The solfegzios are beautifully harmonized so as to render study a pleasure, 
rather than a task. 

Also the following pieces of music—* Oh what pleasure, what mirth is 
abounding,” trom Weber's ‘ Preciosa,” arranged for two or three voices, by 
Julius Metz. ~“ Years ago, years ago,” a ballad written and composed by An- 
drew J. McDowall. ‘The Usurious Lover,” words from the French, music by 
Cipriano Govrin. onan 

CHAMBERS’S EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 

No, 38, of the Albion reprint of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal is now ready 
ai the office of the Albion, No. 3 Barciay-street. 

Among the contents of interest are the following :—‘ A Pilgrimage to Bal. 
carres,” “ The Serjeant’s Wife,” “ A Man of Fashion in Spain,” “ Present 
State of Texas.” 

The first article is by the editor, and entitled ‘ A Pilgrimage to Balcarras’— 
the residence of Lapy Anne Linpsay, the talented authoress of that pathetic 
ballad entitled “ Auld Robin Gray.” To all lovers of the plaintive, this “ pil- 
grimage” wil! recommend itseli—embodying, as it ¢oes, so much interesting 


information eoncerning this sweet child of song. 

“ The Sergeant's Wife” isan “owre true tale of military life—the heroine 
of which is a Mas. Resron, at presenta nurse in the Glasgow hospital. Many 
are the adventures, and some of them almost incredible, which this heroic wo- 
man passed through, while accompanying her husband in the Peninsular 
campaigns; and while perusing the auto-biography we no longer marvel at 
the tales told of the Grecian mothers. 

* Monumental Sculptures and Inscriptions of Egypt,” is the second article 
on that subject, and embodies a mass of information, useful not only to the 
antiquarian, but to the general reader also 

“A Man of Fashion in Spain” is an article abridged trom the Foreign 
Quarterly, purporting to be the diary of a “dandy and dilletante” traveller in 
Spain; and whether true or not, is very amusing 

Female Agricultural Labourers,” gives us, as the tith implies, an insight 

into the modus operandi of various farms in the counties of Wilts, Dorset, 

Devon and Somerset, where females are mostly employed in agricultural 

abour. From this paper it would appear that the labour, though hard, is still 

no means oppressive; that pertaining to the dairy being considered the most 
Jaligueing 

‘Present State of Texas” is the next paper—and as this question is likely 

to be considerably agitated, the present comprehensive article must be of great 


} 
i 


resources, and productions of that imteresting section of the country 








“ Cartoons and Fresco Painting” is the caption of an article descriptive ot 
the processes employed by artists to produce that beautiful style of painting 
called fresco, and which is to be adopted in omamenting the new Houses ot 
Parliament. 

Independent of the lengthy articles enumerated, the present number of the 
Journal contains some half a dozen smaller ones, all equally interesting. The 
number before us will vie with any that have preceded it. 

Price $1,509 per annum. Single copies 6 cents, Monthly numbers, stitched, 
with printed covers, 124 cents 

GREATER INDUCEMENT STILL. 

In order to put this admirable journa) more within the reach of the public at 
la e, we havedetermined to give the discount of 33) in al! cases. 

Tne Eoinsurcu Journat isthe best and cheapest work published in the 
English language. a 

NEW PLATE OF WASHINGTON. 

The plate, by Mr, Sadd, which we are now issuing, is nearly double the 
size of either of our 1."mer engravings ; the pictorial area, or the actually en. 
graved portion, being tw> feet three inches in length by one foot eight inches 
in breadth. It is execute. “n mezzotint, in the first s'yle of the art, and its ef. 
fect is in the highest degree veautiful and imposing, and far surpasses all our 
former prints. ‘The figure is full length, and exhibits Washington in his most 
elevated character, viz. when he had laid down his military authority, and ap- 


peared in his civic capacity as chief magistrate of the Republic. The table, | 


books, chair, and other accessorial parts, are exquisitely finished, and augment 
the general effect in an eminent degree. The columns and drapery form a 
striking and imposing back-ground, and the skilful lifting of the curtain throws 
floods of light on all parts of the picture, in which the dark velvet dress of the 
fizuze is in splendid contrast. ‘The attitude of the figure is graceful and strik- 


ing; the right arm is extended, and he is supposed to be addressing Congtess ; | 


while the calm dignity of the countenance lends an interest to the whole. As 
we have said in former notices, the print is copied from Heath's well known 
engraving, which was taken from a painting by Stuart, in the collection of the 
Marquis of Lansdown. Heath gained £14,000 by the engraving, and copies 
of it are to be found in the best collections extant. 

This is not one of the regular Albion plates, it is altogether beyond our 
usual size, and we became possessed of it through accidental and unexpected 
circumstances, It is, as may be supposed, very costly 

We do not forward it indiscriminately to all subscribers; having given 
one plate of Washington already this year, many persons have had that framed 
and do not require another copy of the same subject ; should, however, any wish 
to obtain it, and will so notify us, we shall immediately comply with their re- 


quest, asking only that they forward, with the order, one year’s subscription, | 


which shall be duly passed to their credit. This, we are sare, will not be 
deemed unreasonable, when we state that to supply each subscriber with a 
plate will be attended wit a cost of some thousands of dollars. A remit- 
tance of six dollars, which al! postmasters are authorized by law to frank to 
us, saves the cost of collection, and enables us to meet this large outlay. 

Our next regular plate will be Neuson, which Mr. Dick is engraving. 





FOR SALE. 

A complete set of the ALBION from its commencement i@ 1822, in good 
order. 

Tue Encycrorepia Barranntca—Edinburgh edition, complete in twenty 
volumes, the original cost of which was $125. 

A splendid set of Suakspeare in eight volumes, which cost one guinea 
per volume a few years ago. 

Several other highly valuable and standard works. ‘They are the property 
ofan English gentleman who isaboutto return.to Europe. And will be sold 
a moderate price. Any person wishing to purchase all or any part thereof 
may obtain further information by addressing (post-paid) the editor of this 
paper. 

*,* Mr. Peter Cook is our authorized Agent for Restigouche, and Gaspé, 
N.B. 

*,* E. Sanford, Esq., Post-Master, is sole Agent for this paper at Petersboro, 
U.C. 

*,* Messrs. A. & W. Mackinlay will act as Agents for this paper, at Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia, in the place of C. H. Belcher. 
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PARK THEATRE. 

Monday—Last night but three of Mr. Macready’s Engagement—The Bridal 
—Melantius, Mr. Macready. 

Tuesday —Last night but two of Mr. Macready’s Engagement--King Lear 
—Lear, Mr. Macieady. 

Wednesday and Thursday—Last nights of Mr. Macready’s Engagement. 

Friday—Mr. Macready’s Benefit, last appearance. 

Saturday— Miss Cushman’s Benefit, last appearance. 





MONDAY, DECEMBER 11, 1843. 


R. VIEUXTEMP’S ('! evalier of the Order of Leopold, First Violin to the King of 
the Beigians,and member honorary of the Poiiharmonic Societies of Vienna, 
Munich, Brussels, &c. &c , will perform, accompanied by a Grand Orchestra, under 
the direction of Mr. U. ©. Hill, on Monday, Ilth December, 1543, at the Washington 
Hotel. 
Grand Concerto on the Violin in F, sharp minor in three parts— 
Allegro Maestoso. 
Ad: gio Expressivo. 
Rondo Leggiero - - : : Vieuxtemps 
Fantasia Capriosa for the Violin on several original Themes | - - Vieuxtemps 
Carnivaledi Venezia Pezzo di bravura, composed by Paganini, Ernst 
and Sivort ° . : ° : 
For Programmes see small bills. 
Tickets, one dollar each, to be had at the music stores, hotels, and at the doors. 
Concert to commence at § o'clock. 
TUESDAY, THE i2th DECEMBER, 1843 
YONCERT for the Benefit of the French Benevolent Society, by Madame Civri 
Damormav and Mons. J Anror, (being positively their last appearance previous to 
their departure for the South.) on Tuesday, 12th Lecember, 1543, at the Washington 
Howvel—on which occasion also, Signor Casetra first violoncellist to the King of Sar- 
¢inia and member of the Philharmonic Societies of Turin, Genoa, &c &c , having kindly 
offered his valuable services, will make his first appearance in this country 
The whole of the net proceeds of this Concert to be for the benefit of the French 
Benevolent Society 
Leader of the Quartette, Mr. Timm 
For progremme, see small bills. Tickets $1 each—to be had at the music stores of 
Hewitt and Atwill, at the Astor House, De!monico’s, and at the door. 
Concert to commence at § o’clock.—d¥ It 


Vieuxtemps 











ENGLISH PATENT GELATINE.—A THREAD ISINGLASS. 
HE subscribers hare made arrangements for the sale in this city and the United 
States. of Neleon's Patent Opaque Gelatine, an economical preparation, superior 
to calves’ feet and isinglass, for jellies, blanc-mange, soups, gravies. &c., being nearly 
three times the strength of any similar preparation, and equal in virtue and purity to 
the finest isinglass. and about fiftv per cent. cheaper. It is neatly put up tn packages 
of Boz. 4oz. and 3oz. and is warranted to keepin any climate. Directions for using 
aceompany each package. The trade supplied on liberal terms For sale exclusively, 
by A BININGER, & Co., 141 Broadway 
The following certificate of that eminent chemist, Dr. Ure, accompanies each 
package 





London, Bedford Square, June 6th, 1840, 

** TL have subjected 'o a careful chemical examination, the Patent Opaque Gelatine of 
Mr George Nelson, and find it to be at least equal in strength and purity, not superior, 
to the best isinglass for every culinary purpose. It is entirely free from any impregna- 
tion of acid, suct asl have found to exist in other kinds of Gelatine in the Lendon 
market 

“Mr Nelson's Gelatine is, therefore, capable of forming the best blanc-mange with- 
out being aptto curdie the milk, asthe acidulous gelatines infallibly will do. 1 find 
that one ounce of his Opaque Gelatine is sufficient to form a quart of calves’ feet or 
orange jelly of the best quality, and greatly more consistent than the jelly produced 
with the same propoition of the other gelatines above referred to 

“1 find also that an excellent and nutritious soup may be prepared by dissolving an 
ounce of Mr Nelson’s Gelatine in a quart of water, and flavouring mt as usual with 
vegetables and a little stock ef meat ANDREW URE,MD,F RS.” 

Received by the Toronto, from London, a fresh supply of the above article 

Dec ¢—tf 
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Dx. VAN RENSSELAER, | 
oka S9L BROADWAY. 


l EMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND W. LES.—Persons 
wishing to forward money to their friends, can obtain the same. ei!) er by persona 
application, or by letter, with remittance, and full directions in sums of 
Li, £3, £3, £4, and £5, 

to any amount, payable at sight. without ciecount, by Bankers im LONDON and LI 
VERPOOL, the branches of the Provincial and National Banks of IRELAND, andat 
any town in England. Scotland, and Wales 

This is a desiravle and safe method of remitting funds to parties residing in Great 
Britarn or reland, as nt precludes loss by mail 

Printed lists of the various towns or which drafts are given, can be suppli 

Mar. ll-a & ectf $. J. SYLVESTER, 22 Wa!) st., and 130 Broadwa 









December 9, 





PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 
gy ec ea — i eri and all Bilious Complaints. 
armaceutical College o mgland having analyz aii 
nouncec them tv be purely vegetable, it only seaketinn hh — Bee 
inva‘ids, especially those who at this period of the sear when rapid chante ate 
a cold ew od winds,to a suddenly ‘bigh state of the Sensuninee — 
subject to Dyspepsia, and Bilious attacks—that * 's wi sate 
aliy perform a perfect cure rere SS See ee ened te. 
Bilous complaints are caused by a morbid action of the L od 
tion, and complete derangement a the smiee Tarte Ge oe gee oa 
Headache, Depression and Lassitude take the place of heaithy action—the pal ot oie 
flies to the aid of Blue Pill—tne constant use of which at last produces ad ee sates. 
dangerous than the one invended to be eradicated. la 
Parr’s Life Pilis act equally as efficacious as Mercury, but without it : 
Alidrastic wedicines having for their basis mercury, &c., ten wv prodann aia. 
tion the day after being taken. Parr’s Life Pills on the coutrary keep for many rn gl 
slightly purgative effect on the system without weakening the stomach or muscular 
action - 
| The proprietors. T. ROBERTS & Co., earnestly call on those who ae 
make a trial of their eficacy—for no matter how firmly the disease ts seated the use of 
this medicine for a single week will be sufficient to convince the m rst sce pucal a oe 
truth of their assertion miesiey 
Sold by E.R. T. WILLIAMS, Druggist, No. 234 Broad street. in boxes 50 and 25 cents 
each, where also may be bad, gratis, the Life and Tunes of Old Parr. - 
Wholesale by T. ROBERTS, & (o , 304 Broadway, N Y¥ 
| WALDEN PELL, Auctioneer. 
EXTENSIVE STOCK OF VALUABLE OLD WINES, & 
Dp Cc. & W PELL & CO., will sell on Thursday, Dec 21, at 12 o’ciock 
e of Messrs. T. T. Bloodgood a: d Alfred C. Smith, Executors of 7 
good, deceased, a choice assortment of Wines 
Comprising all his stock, consisting in part of Buchanan Teneriffe in de mijohne 
Crawford Madeira in demijohns. 1825, and bottled ; Howard Maich Madeira. 1882 “two 
butts, 2 1-2 Lg Juno ; 75 botiies Brandy, 1796; 80 demijohus du I8!5: do do 1804 
| Jamaica and Antigua Rum, 1504 and 1516; Santa Anna Mad ira of 1805, 1n bottles and 
| demijohns ; choice Meimsey, Leacock. 1808 ; 40 doz Blackburn, 1808. in bf ga lons and 
j gts; Oliviera, 1809 ; Newton, Gordon, Maddock, 1800; 3 pipes, 200 half gallon bottles 
| Madeira Wine, bought of the tate Robert Lennox, Esq ,in 1503 ; ] cxse Wine sent by 
Mr Oliviera as a present, vinige 1754, &c ; 24 demijohns Mary Elizabeth, 1819. 24 
pipes very choice Newton, Gordon, Murdock, & Co; 4 pipes, 10 half pipes and 4 or 
casks Montero, per shioIndi, 1 pipe Oneco Madeira, 1826; 1 pipe 2 id 2 half pipes 
Indian Queen, 1531 ; qr cask Golconda, 1834; 2 pipes Caleutia Madeira 3 years in Ca}- 
}cuttnt a» orted into New York in 1806 ; 3 pipes very choice O1 viera ; 24 demi ohns 
Arthur T Taylor Madeira, a very delic’ te light wine. Also, Sherry, &c y F 
These wines were laid in by the late Mr. Bloodgood withvut regard to cost. and With 
great judgment. The sale will comprise his entire stock, and no other wines will be 


suffering, to 





Dec 9—3m 


» Sy order 
homas Blood. 








admitieu. Terms—4 mos. over $100, 6 mos. over $50; approved notes. Catalogues 
one week jrevious tosle They willbe sentto such as request, Samples may be 
| seent Messrs Bloodgood & Hall's store, No. 4 Pine-street. dec 2—3t: 





ST. GEORGE'S SOCIETY BALL. 
HE Second Annual Bail will be given by the St. George's Society, in aid of their 
charitable fund, on Friday, the :9th of December next, at Niblos Saloon, Broad- 
j way. Tickets $5 06, admitting a gentiemun and two ladies. Single tickets, $0,09 
| Application for tickets may be made t > —— 
Joseph Fowler, President, 57 Wall-st 
Robt. N Tinson, V.Pres. 177 Broadwa John Campbell, Brooklyn 
John Taylor, Jr., V. Pres. 72 Beaver-st George Stothard. 130 Pearl st 
W PD. Cuthbertson, 61 Water | Robert Bage. 171 Water-st 

| 


Thomas Dixon, 51 William-st 





E. W Hoskin. Aibion Office Charles B Elliunan, 211 Pearl-st 
Johu Warrin, 72 Maiden Lane Henry Owen, 91 John-st 
Henry Jessop, 91 John-st E. W. Canning, 6 William-st 


legge OUS EFFECTS —Gentiemen or Famiiies desirous of converting into 
WJ cash, sundry effects, such as jeft-off wearing apparel, jewelry. musical instri:- 
ments, guns, &c., will obtain from the subscriber, twenty per cent. higher prices than 
from other persons. H SVETT 


p 6 John-streei, near Broadway, N. Y. 
Families leaving town, having such effects to dispose of, will find it much te their 
advantage to send for the subscriber, who will ttend at ther residence by appomt- 
ment. 
A line through the post-office or otherwise will receive prompt attention. d 2-13 
aerate. oles nek : eteaticctect 2. 


NEW YORK CRICKET CLUB. 
‘* Corporis Animique Robore.” 


IIE Members of this Association are notified! that a regular menthly meeting will 
be held, at the office of the “ Spiritof the Times” newspaper, No 1 Barclay-st., on 
Wednesday evening next, Dec. 6th, 1843, at half past seven o'clock 
a& qi-dec2 it THOMAS PICTON MiLNER, Secretary. 


INFORMATION WANTED, 

F HENRY PATTISSON, who left England in the summer of 1840. Letters ad- 

dressed to him by his family, and received at the New York Post Office, last 
spring, were not called for. And in Compliance with a request from him. his friends at 
home addressed him at Philadelphia. Several letters received at the latter place ix 
June and July last, still remain in the office. The latest information received from 
him in England, was that he expected to be in Philadelphia until the latter part of 
August last, and then sail for South America. 

The apprehension 1s that some calamity may have befallen him, and the hope that 
(if he is living), seasonable relief may be afforded, have induced his friends to seek in- 
formation in this manner. Nothing ts known to the advertiser prejudicial to Mr. P.’s 
character, and the following is a description of his person, furnished by tis family :— 

‘Mr. Henry Pattisson was short, say from 5 feet 4 to 5 feet 6 inches, broad chested, 
very dark complexion, very dark brown hair, dark grey eyes: Roman jose ; had a mole 
under the left eye, and very fine teeth. He usually wore coloure othes, his coat 
double-breasted and generally buttoned up close over the chest. He had several scars 
upon his legs, and one rather conspicuous near the corner of his left eye. His voice 
soft and pleasing, with a slight Northern accent. He was particularly fond of collect- 
ing fossils and any natural curiosities.’ 

Any inteliigence that may lead to a knowledge of his present residence, will be 
gratefully received by Mr. J. C. Meeks, 152 Nassau-street, New York; by the British 
Consul, No. 5 South Wharves, Philadelphia, or by 

FRED. A. PACKARD, 146 Chesnut-st. Philadelphia 

I? The advertiser ts authorized to say that a libera! compensation will be made for 

any trouble that shall result in obtaining the desired information. a&oc-dec 2-3tt 











JNO. W. 8. HOWES, 
PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION, 
nov 11-3m 469 Broadway. 


Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 
Confines his Practiceto 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 
and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General 
A GRADUATE of the University of Cambridge in England, wishes to employ a few 
4% hours of each day in reading and reviewing the Classics with any young gentlemen 
of the University in this city, who may desire assistance in their studies 
For particulars respecting terms, references, &c., apply at the office of the Albion, 














Barciay street. oct 23—tf. 
ST: ANDREW'S SOCIETY —Members of the several societies throughout the Union 
and Canada, can be furnished with a beautiful medal made «© ver and silver 


rilt, with devices suitable to be worn at the celebratiou o1 the anniversary of their 
sutelar saint. 
The price of silver, $4; silver and gilt, $5. 
Communications by letter addressed to me, will receive proper attentio « 
a &o x, oct. 21-6t WM. THOMSON, 129 William-street, New-York 
ASHBURTON SAUCE. 
ADE from the finest pungent and aromatic condiments, for enriching gravies 
soups, &c , it is very fine with wild fowl, game, &c., and is confidently recom~- 
mended as the best sauce in the United States. 
Sold wholesale and re’ail, by 
J. VAN BENSCHOTEN, 397 Rroacdway, corner White st. 
M. BENNETT, 196 Front st. 
OSBORN & TONE, 16 Courtlandt st. 





And wholesale by 
And the propuietors, 
oct. —3m. 


GRADUATE of a distinguished University, with the best Acadeinical, as well as 
personal qualifications of character, is desirous of devoting a few hours of the 
day or evening to the private tuition of the junior members of a family, in the elemen- 
tary branches of Classic and English education. A line addressed T. H. at the office of 
the Albion, willbe promptly attended to. pov 11-3 











TO PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 

GENTLEMAN who is at present the conductor of a leading weekly journal in this 
4% city, 1s desirous of procuring @ similar situation in some one of the principal! cities 
south or west— his engagement here being neur its expiration. The gestleman referred 
to is a practical printer, ar excellent proof-reader, and would doubtless prove s valua- 
ble acquisition to any firm requiring his assistance. His expectations, with regard » 
salary, are moderate. Address personally, or (if by letter post paid,) to the editor 0 
the New York Albion, to whom the advertiser has the privilege of refe: ence. 

Nov.4—a &o0c i 

NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS 
TO SAIL ON THE Ist, 10TH aND 20TH OF EVERY MONTH. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 
succeed each other in the orderin which they are named ,sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London onthe 7th, I 7th, and 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 








Ships. | Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 

Z Yoru. \ ondon - 
St. James, |W. H Sebor, \Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1} Feb. 17, June 08.2 
Montreal, E.G.Tinker, | ** 10, ‘ ’ a Re lene @ 
Gladiator, T. Britton, ‘ie 20, ‘* 20, “« 30 March 7, July fs ye | 
Mediator, J.M. Chadwich|Feb. i, June 1, Oct. 1) ** 17, * Bey is ° 
Quebec, FH Hebard,| “ 10, “ 10, - : 27, 27, D 7 
Wellington, D.Chadwick, | “* 20, ‘* 20, | ‘* 20 April 7, Aug. ¢, —_" 
Victoria, (new) E.E. Morgan, |March!, July 1, Nov. 1 ** 17, © oo 27 
Switzerland, 8. Chadwick, . iS oe 5. eileen “a s . Jan.7 
Hendrick Hudson G. Moore, Ye “* 20. May 7, Sept 7 17 
Ontario, W._K Bradin = ie" Avs. Dec. R. ya a, oe 9 “ 

oronto, R. Griswold, «i * " ere i= 

an \Atwood, ** 20, Eh * 20/June 7, Oct. 4. ped ¥ 


20, > 
700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 


These ships are all of the firstclass, about be taken that the Beds, Wines, 


able and experienced navigators Great care will 
Stores, &c., are of the best description ; , 
"The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward for each adult ooo 
ines and Liquors Neither the captain nor owners of these pac 18 ee ening 
forany letters, parceis, or packets, sent by them. unless regular Bee 

aibie forany letters, p , OF packets, my mn. | ee 

are signedtherefore. Apply to JOHN GRISWOLI .70 Sout rest. és " 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co..: th 





